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Foreword 


light of day had never shone, past 

hideous doors of dark dens and 
cages, down cavernous flights of steps, and 
again up steep rugged ascents of stone and 
brick, more like dry waterfalls than stair- 
cases, Defarge, the turnkey, and Jacques 
Three, linked hand and arm, went with all 
the speed they could make. . . . The turn- 
key stopped at a low door, put a key in a 
clashing lock, swung the door slowly open, 
and said, as they all bent their heads and 
passed in : ‘ One hundred and five, North 
Tower !’”’ Such was Dickens’ view of the 
interior of the Bastille. The cell thatthe turn- 
key opened had been, of course, for many, 
many years the prison of Dr. Manette, who 
has already appeared in Book I as the almost 
demented ex-prisoner patiently cobbling 
shoes in an attic above the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine, but, thanks to the love of his 
devoted daughter, has re-emerged “ intel- 
lectual of face and upright of bearing ” 
during the course of Book II. Dr. Manette 
1s represented as the typical victim of the 
monstrous Ancien Régime, personified in 


GLOOMY VAULTS where the 
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the sadistic “‘ Monseigneur ” whom Chapter 
VII of the Second Book shows driving over 
a poor man’s child. . . . Even Dickens’ 
keenest admirers may seldom re-read A 
Tale of Two Cities ; but, like Carlyle’s 
dramatic narrative, it has done much to 
colour the average Englishman’s view of the 
origins of the French Revolution. In fact, 
when the Bastille capitulated, only seven 
prisoners were released—none of them 
either eminently respectable or particularly 
venerable : four persons accused of forgery, 
two lunatics and a dissipated young noble- 
man locked up at his family’s request “on 
account of dissipation and bad conduct.” 
Yet the Fall of the Bastille was a tremendous 
symbolic event ; and it is right and proper 
that it should be celebrated in France with a 
tumultuous public holiday. The present 
issue of History Today includes an illuminat- 
ing account of the ancient prison’s siege and 
capture. Mr. George Rudé explodes some 
popular legends and establishes the char- 
acter of the insurrection that swept it away 
into the historical past. 
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MELBOURNE: PART II 


Melbourne 


and the Years of Reform 


By LORD DAVID CECIL 
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LORD MELBOURNE : Studies by Sir Francis Chantrey 


HOSE WHO DID NOT MOVE in Cabinet 

circles found Melbourne’s appointment 

astonishing. By the world in general he 
was still looked on as an agreeable idle man of 
fashion—far too inconsiderable for the job, 
said Greville, the Clerk of the Council. He was 
wide of the mark. Though Melbourne pre- 
sented a less professional appearance than some 
of his colleagues, his mind was far more dis- 
tinguished and original than theirs. And he 
was only lazy as long as he had nothing to do. 
All the same it cannot be denied that the world 


had something to be surprised at. Fortune, to 
whom Melbourne had resigned the direction of 
his life, had become infected with his own irony 
when she made him a Cabinet Minister. 
Whimsical, speculative and pessimistic, he 
had never, for all he had been so long mixed 
up in them, been able to bring himself to take 
political affairs wholly seriously : and to the 
end of his life, he remained an alien element in 
them. He had learnt to play the political game 
with practised skill; but like a grown up 
person playing hide and seek with children, 
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he never entered completely into the spirit of 
the thing. His thought moved from a different 
centre and on different lines. And he was much 
too candid not to show it. 

Ordinary people, bewildered by him at all 
times, were still more bewildered when he 
talked politics—when the Home Secretary 
commented on the policy of his government 
with a mischievous and philosophic detachment, 
as of a spectator himself unconnected with it 
and out to get as much fun from watching as he 
could. Still less was Melbourne in place in a 
reforming government. Temperamentally an 
eighteenth-century aristocrat and profoundly 
sceptical as to the value of human activity of 
any kind, politics most of all, he seemed the last 
man one would expect to find assisting in the 
inauguration of a golden age of progressive 
legislation. As to Parliamentary Reform itself, 
he was unenthusiastic about it,.even for a 
Canningite. Early in his career he had noted 
down his reasons for disapproving of it. One 
of these was unusual. “I anticipate the total 
destruction of freedom of speech from a 
reformation of the Parliament, and for this 
reason. The present House, knowing that there 
are popular, plausible and prima facie objections 
to its formation, will endure to hear its conduct 
arraigned and condemned because it does not 
wish to stir dangerous questions, but a House of 
Commons elected according to what is called 
theory and principle will never bear to hear 
itself freely and violently censured, though its 
acts may possibly be such as to deserve the 
most acrimonious censure.” His other objec- 
tions to Reform were less paradoxical. As an 
aristocrat, he did not think the country was 
likely to be well governed by a parliament of 
middle-class commercial persons, such as were 
likely to be elected under a reformed system. 
As a student of history he had no confidence in 
the will of the majority. And as a man of 
prudence, he feared Reform might lead to 
disaster. For since it would inevitably fail to 
produce all the benefits hoped from it, its dis- 
appointed supporters would insist on more and 
more drastic changes, till the whole constitu- 


_ tion collapsed in ruins ; to be succeeded, as the 


recent history of France indicated, by a 
Napoleonic despotism, in which the liberty and 
tolerance which Melbourne valued more than 


anything else in the world would be extip. 
guished. However, it was one of his fund. 
mental principles not to stand out against , 
widespread popular movement. And as earl 
as 1821 we find him saying that Reform migh, 
turn out to be unavoidable. Now in 1830 h 
was sure it was. His realistic common sense als 
told him that unless reform was fairly extreme 
it would not satisfy people enough to be worth 
while. “I am for a low figure,” he said at, 
preliminary Cabinet held on the subjeqg, 
“unless we have a large basis to work on, % 
shall do nothing.” All the same, at heart he stil 
disliked it thoroughly. 

In fact, he was not called upon to play much 
part in passing the Bill. The Home Secretary; 
role was rather to keep the country calm ané 
orderly, while it was going through. This wa 
a heavy enough task for one man. The accep 
sion of the Whigs had not eased the tension ¢ 
the last few months. In the South the rick 
still burst into flames nightly : and hordes ¢ 
marauders marched about carrying bannen 
ominously inscribed “‘ Bread or Blood.” More- 
over unrest had now spread to the North : th 
hungry workers of the industrial towns were, 
it was reported, forming themselves into 
sinister communal organizations called Trades 
Unions, who spent their nights secretly drilling 
and who had the purpose of ousting employer 
from the rightful command of their labour. 
Strikes and riots broke out in which om 
employer was actually murdered. What made 
the situation especially alarming was that out- 
side London there was as yet no regular polic 
force, and that the army which alone filled it 
place was a mere handful of men. To the 
propertied classes it seemed as if the ver 
foundations of civilized life were crumbling 
beneath their feet. A wave of panic swept over 
them. Every day Melbourne’s post bag at the 
Home Office arrived heavy with fantastic 
alarmist tales ; that the disturbances were pati 
of a deep-laid Jesuit plot, that they had been 
worked up by the French preparatory 
invasion, that the ricks were set alight by fire 
balls, projected from a great distance by gums 
cunningly disguised as umbrellas. Melbourne 
preserved his calm in face of these dreadful 
suggestions : but he threw himself into his task 
with unexpected energy. For once he felt n0 
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Melbourne House, Whitehall, c. 1794. William Lamb’s birthplace 


hesitation. To preserve order had always, 
in his view, been the first function of govern- 
ment. And he acted with a vigour and decision 
that left his critics gasping. Within a month 
people were heard saying that Lerd Melbourne 
was the one strong man in the government. 
The trouble in the South was the most 
urgent. Melbourne posted in soldiers to the 
most disturbed areas : gingered up the magis- 
trates to act firmly : and in order to enforce the 
law more quickly appointed a special com- 
mission of judges to go down and immediately 
try such persons as had been arrested. The 
effect of these measures was instantaneous. 


Order was restored in three months. ; 


At a cost though : the tale of the repression 
of the labourers’ revolt of 1830 is dark and 
terrible ; a stark Hardy-like tragedy of ele- 
mental blood and anguish and man’s in- 
humanity to helpless man, all the more shock- 
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_ing to the imagination when we find it 
“occurring in the sanguine urbane England of 
Brooks’s Club and Holland House. The law, 
which the judges were called upon to enforce, 
was so appallingly harsh for one thing. A man 
could be hanged for setting fire to a rick or for 
demanding food with menaces : he could be 
transported for life for writing a threatening 
letter, and for seven years for breaking up a 
piece of agricultural machinery. And the 
cruelty of this code seems intensified when we 
consider who were some of its victims ; 
ignorant, illiterate rustics, struggling to support 
ten children on six shillings a week, misled by 
crude agitators and their own despair into 
striking out blindly at those whom they were 
told were the authors of their misery and 
starvation. In fact, the law was not carried out 
in its full rigour ; of several hundred men 
condemned to death only a handful were 
actually executed. But what happened was 


sufficiently dreadful. The reader’s blood runs 
cold at the reports of the scenes outside the 
Court rooms at Salisbury and Winchester ; 
the ragged, wailing wives and mothers watching 
boys of nineteen dragged to the gallows, fathers 
of young families, manacled and hustled into 
the carts that were to take them to the grim 
hulks in which they were to be transported to a 
lifetime of slavery in the convict settlements of 
Australia. 

It is painful and disturbing to think of the 
tender-hearted Melbourne as involved in such 
events at all, let alone as responsible for setting 
them in motion. But, in fact, his conduct in the 
matter is not so uncharacteristic or so unjusti- 
fiable as might at first be supposed. After all it 
was not he who had made the laws. Or who 
tried the cases ; that was the judges’ affair. 
And he had no reason to suppose that the judges 
did not carry out their duties correctly and 
conscientiously. Melbourne’s concern was with 
general policy. That policy was in harmony 
with his whole political outlook. He had always 
thought civil disorder the worst of all evils. 
“To force,” he said, “ nothing but force can 
be successfully opposed. It is evident that all 
legislation is impotent and ridiculous, unless 
the public peace can be preserved and the 
liberty and property of individuals saved from 
outrage and invasion.” If this were true at any 
time, it was especially true in 1830. Melbourne, 
in common with most responsible people in 
England, was sure the country was tottering on 
the edge of bloodstained chaos. Not un- 
naturally, when they woke every morning to 
hear of mobs burning down houses and robbing 
harmless citizens, without anyone being able, 
apparently, to stop them ! What made these 
events more ominous was that the men who 
composed the mobs were no worse off than they 
had often been during recent years ; yet never 
before had they broken out in this sinister 
fashion. It looked as if these disturbances must 
be deliberately provoked by some revolutionary 
plot. Now if ever, Melbourne felt, was the 
time for a government to act strongly. Above 
all, a reforming government! He thought 
reform a risky business at best : the risk was 
only justified if the country was kept under iron 
control while it was going through. The 
surest and ultimately the most humane way to 


do this was to stamp hard and at once on the 
first stirrings of rebellion. People needed 
fright. Even when he did not intend that a 
prisoner should be executed, Melbourne 
approved of sentencing him to death. “ The 
death sentence,” he remarked, “is an example 
more strict.” 

In all this he showed thorough good sense, 
Only too often have governments of moderate 
change brought catastrophe on a nation by a 
weak, timid inability to control the disruptive 
forces which they themselves have let loose, 
Melbourne deserves some of the credit for the 
fact that England, alone of European countries 
in the nineteenth century, succeeded in getting 
rid of the old régime without a revolution, Nor 
indeed, by the standards of his age, was he 
"musually severe. On the contrary, many 
people thought he was not nearly severe enough. 
William IV in particular was always writing 
him endless agitated letters urging him to 
forbid trade unions, to increase the legal 
penalties for rioting, to call out the military. 
And many persons more intelligent than 
William IV said the same things. To their 
excited urgings, Melbourne remained blandly 
impervious. The existing law, he said with 
truth, was quite severe enough if it was properly 
enforced. Trade unions were no doubt un- 
desirable institutions ; but to suppress them 
was illegal and a dangerous blow at liberty. 
Calling out the soldiers was an hysterical, 
tyrannous proposal. And when one of his col- 
leagues suggested employing spies and agent 
provocateurs in order to discover the ring- 
leaders of revolt, Melbourne sent him away 
with a polite flea in his ear. ‘“‘ I am sure you 
must feel,” he wrote, “ that in our anxiety to 
discover the perpetrators of these most danger- 
ous and atrocious acts we should run as little 
risk as possible of involving innocent persons in 
accusations, and still less of adopting measures 
which may encourage the seduction of persons 
now innocent, into the commission of crime.” 
Firmly and unsentimentally, he chose as usual 
to follow a rational and middle way. 

All the same, it is disconcerting to find him 
so very unhesitating and unruffled about it all. 
Surely so kind a man should have had more 
qualms about applying, however moderately, a 
criminal code of this ferocity. There are 
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moments when an air of philosophic detach- 
ment is out of place. Here we come up against 
the limitations alike of Melbourne’s circum- 
stances and his outlook. A man born in 1779 
was all too used to people being hanged and 
transported for small offences : if, in addition, 
his life moved on the Olympian heights of 
Melbourne House and Brooks’s Club, he was 
unlikely to enter imaginatively into the suffer- 
ings of agricultural labourers, unless he made a 
considerable effort. Melbourne did not make 
the effort. No doubt this was partly due to 
his good sense. He knew that all statesmen had 
to do disagreeable things sometimes ; having 
decided a disagreeable thing was necessary, 
why make it worse by fruitless worrying ? But 
his apparent imperturbability was also, para- 
doxically, the defect of his very soft-hearted- 
ness. Just because he hated the painful so 
much, he tended to shut his eyes to it. He 
shrank from imagining the labourers’ feelings 
for the same reasons that he was later to shrink 
from reading Oliver Twist. And of course, his 
sympathies were further frozen by secret fear : 
that stab of uncontrollable fear which always 
attacked him at a serious threat to the tran- 
quillity and stability which he valued more than 
anything else in the world. 

Anyway, if he had felt a qualm, it might well 
have been stifled by the chorus of congratula- 
tions with which his policy was greeted. Every- 
one whose opinion he could possibly be 
expected to value thought he had done 
admirably. The Tories were profoundly 
relieved to discover that a Whig Minister could 
be as firm against revolution as they were : 
Liberals were delighted the country should 
realize that reform could be carried through 
without disorder. Macaulay, the typical man 
of the new progressive middle-class, asserted 
that the sins of reactionary landlords were no 
excuse for Jacobin outrage. Even Miss Harriet 
Martineau, stern pioneer of feminism and 
popular economics—though in general she dis- 
approved of Melbourne as a reprehensible 
example of aristocratic frivolity—felt bound to 
praise him for the mingled firmness and 
moderation with which, in her.view, he had 
dealt with the disturbances of 1830. His col- 
leagues backed him to a man. And when the 
Radical Hunt proposed a general pardon for 


EARL GREY : “revived... 
eighteenth-century oratory”. 


the stately splendours of 
After F. Fackson 


offenders in the House of Commons, his motion 
was rejected by a huge majority. Melbourne’s 
reputation as a statesman was growing steadily 
higher. 

Besides putting down disorders, he also took 
steps to see they should not break out. Highly 
characteristic steps ; into the Home Office in 
London he imported the free and easy methods 
of conducting business which surprised the 
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By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


FRANCIS PLACE, by~ Daniel Maclise: “* dour-faced, 
bristle-haired ” 


officials of Dublin. He was ready to see people 
at the most unconventional times and places— 
notably in his dressing-room when he was get- 
ting up in the morning. His eyes concentrated 
on his shaving glass and his chin white with 
soap, he would listen inscrutably to what his 
visitor had to say. From time to time he jerked 
out a brusque, acute question. After he had 
found out what he wanted to know, genially he 
brought the interview to a close. People were 
disconcerted, too, by the men he employed. 
What were they to think, for instance, of his 
secretary, Tom Young, a sharp vulgarian of 
dubious connections and breezy over-familiar 
manners, whom Melbourne had somehow 
managed to pick up when he, Young, was 
acting as Purser on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
yacht. Melbourne, however, was too sure of 
his own dignity to mind his familiarities ; while 


Young’s doubtful connections he found q 
positive advantage. “ He’s my weather gauge,” 
Melbourne remarked, “ through him I am able 
to look down below ; which is for me more 
important than all I can learn from the fine 
gentlemen clerks about me.” 

He had special need of information from 
below at this period. The revolutionary move- 
ment was not confined to the countryside, 
Beneath a smooth and orderly surface, London 
was seething with unrest, murmurous with 
discontent. Every evening that autumn when 
dusk had fallen on the great city, groups, radical 
and revolutionary, would meet in shops and 
obscure upper rooms, to discuss schemes, some- 
times legal, sometimes illegal, by which the 
defeat of the anti-reformers might be assured, 


‘Melbourne wanted some first-hand informa- 


tion about these people ; to find out what they 
were really plotting and, if possible, to influence 
them towards lawful courses. As at Dublin, 
he saw that it was hopeless to try and do this 
through official channels and by means of 
decorous civil servants. What he wanted was a 
man like Tom Young, accustomed to knocking 
about in all sorts of queer company and who 
did not take no for an answer. 

Conspicuous among these radical groups 
was one which gathered at a sort of combined 
bookshop and political club called the Charing 
Cross Library and was dominated by Francis 
Place, a maker of leather breeches, who has left 
his name in history as a pioheer of democratic 
radicalism. A dour-faced, bristle-haired person, 
capable, aggressive, self-educated and self- 
satisfied, he represented that important middle 
section of his party which combined a bitter 
hostility to lords and landowners with an 
equally bitter contempt for unpractical extre- 
mists on his own side. In the days of his 
festive youth, Melbourne had bought his 
breeches from him ; in fact, Place had once 
dunned him for an unpaid bill. This in- 
auspicious circumstance, however, did not now 
stop Melbourne from picking him out to be the 
means by which he might get into contact with 
the working-class movement. Accordingly, 
in November, he sent his brother, George 
Lamb, to ask Place to appeal publicly to the 
agricultural labourers to stop rioting ; he also 
set up regular communications with him 
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through the medium of Tom Young. Place 
received these overtures with shrewdness and 
suspicion ; he refused to have anything to do 
with George Lamb’s proposals and was not 
taken in by Young’s false joviality; “A 
cleverish sort of fellow who had a vulgar air of 
frankness which may put some people off their 


guard,” he noted caustically. On his side, 
Melbourne did not put much confidence in 
Place. That type of man in his experience was 
always, in fact, ready to break the law, what- 
ever he may say to the contrary beforehand. 
He also noted that Place’s information always 
seemed to support the policy Place wanted the 
Government to adopt. However, each felt he 
had something to gain from the other. On a 
healthy basis of mutual distrust, the connection 
established itself. 

Meanwhile, the battle for reform thundered 
on. After passing its Second Reading in the 
House of Commons by one vote, it was beaten 
in Committee. Clearly the Whigs would never 
get it through without a larger Parliamentary 
representation. Prompted by Lord Grey, 
William IV therefore hurried down to West- 
minster and cramming his crown hastily on to 
the one side of his head, entered the chambers 
and dissolved Parliament. A stormy general 
election followed in which the Whigs got their 
increased majority. Once again, the Bill was 
brought in : this time it passed the Commons 
and proceeded to the House of Lords. Its first 
appearance there was the occasion of a memor- 
able full-dress debate. The outstanding 
speakers were Lord Grey, who revived for the 
wonder and delight of a new generation the 
stately splendours of  eighteenth-century 
oratory ; and Lord Chancellor Brougham, a 
master of the more trenchant modern style. 
His speech culminated in a peroration in which, 
falling on his knees and with outstretched 
hands, he implored the peers not to throw out 
the Bill. Unluckily, in order to stimulate his 
eloquence, he had during his speech drunk a 
whole bottle of mulled port, with the result 
that once on his knees he found he was unable 
to get up until assisted to do so by his embar- 
rassed colleagues. 

Melbourne did not emulate the rhetorical 
feats of his leaders. But he supported the Bill 
in characteristic speech, full of detachment and 
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digression and apt quotations from Livy and 
Lord Bacon ; and in which he frankly explained 
the reasons for his changed attitude to reform. 
He did not believe in it any more than before, 
he said, certainly its results were likely to dis- 
appoint its more enthusiastic advocates. But 
the popular demand for it had become so wide- 
spread that, according to his theory of states- 
manship, there was indeed less danger in pass- 
ing it than in turning it down. 

These cool and prudent reflections did not 
succeed in converting their Tory-minded 
lordships. On the morning of October goth, 
the pro-reform papers announced, in an edition 
specially printed on black-edged paper, the 
House of Lords had thrown the Reform Bill 
out. The effect of this news on the country 
seemed to justify Melbourne’s reading of the 
public mind ; and his belief in the danger of 
revolution as well. Riot and outrage broke out 
even more violently than the year before ; and 
this was not only in the country but also in the 
great centres of population. Towns blazed as 
well as ricks. In Derby the jail was broken into 
and several people killed ; Nottingham Castle 
was destroyed ; Bristol was a scene of spec- 
tacular destruction, with the red-coated soldiers 
firing on the crowd and the Bishop’s palace in 
flames against the dim November dawn. 

More alarming to those in power, because 
more generally formidable, were the signs of 
organized revolution which were beginning to 
show themselves. The Political Unions for 
instance ; they protested that their only 
function was to maintain law and order while 
Reform was going through. But they were dis- 
ciplined, they had the advantage of efficient 
middle-class leadership, and their moving 
spirit, Attwood, was as bitter a radical as Place 
himself. What purpose might not he turn them 
to if he began to think that the cause of Reform 
was in danger! Moreover, in the North 
working-men’s unions had sprung up whose 
aims were openly revolutionary. There were 
the usual sinister rumours of secret drilling 
and arms practice after dark. Civil war looked 
close. In the polite circles of London, feeling 
reached a new height of tension. Ladies in 
drawing-rooms repeated to each other horrific 
reports of respectable squires’ wives torn 
brutally from their beds by savage mobs, 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ The Times” 


Waiting for The Times ; scene on the morning after the Reform Debate, October 1831, by B. R. Haydon 


who broke up their furniture and made merry 
in their cellars ; in clubs gentlemen had it on 
good authority that a rebellious army was at 
that very instant marching on the capital. 
The King’s letters to his ministers grew more 
and more frantic. Even Lord Grey wondered 
if the Government had taken the trades union 
movement seriously enough. Indeed, almost 
alone among Ministers, Melbourne appeared 
his ordinary smiling self. People were even 
more struck by his coolness than they had been 
the year before. 

This was the more remarkable because the 
times were more anxious. Once more it was 
his responsibility to repress disorder. Once 
more he rose to the occasion. London was the 
chief danger spot ; the seat of Government 
must not at all costs be allowed to get out of 
hand. Nonchalantly, unconventionally, effec- 


tively Melbourne took his steps. Troops and 
private negotiations were his means. He 
posted soldiers at strategic points, forbad public 
meetings and sent Young off to see Place. 
Within a week or two all danger of disturbances 
in London had passed. In the country with 
equally successful results, he got into touch 
with Attwood and dispatched military detach- 
ments to especially unruly districts. For the 
rest, his time was taken up with soothing down 
the King and his colleagues and with dealing 
with his official correspondence. Panic had 
started a new flood of letters to the Home Office, 
passionately adjuring the Minister to do some- 
thing drastic and to do it at once. Melbourne 
noticed they seldom said what. He was not 
impressed. ‘ When in doubt what should be 
done,” he reflected, “‘ do nothing.” 

But he was not as calm as he looked. How 
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should he be, when the strife and chaos he 
dreaded loomed apparently ever nearer ! 
Underneath his indolent surface throbbed a 
growing nervous tension. Once for an instant 
it betrayed itself. There was in September a 
debate in the House of Lords about the spring- 
guns which some landowners had set up in their 
fields to keep off the rick burners. Melbourne 
defended them in a speech marked by a strange 
and uncharacteristic note of hysteria. “ Rick 
burning,” he cried, “‘ seemed to have no object 
or motive ; but to arise from a pure unmixed 
and diabolical feeling of senseless malignity.” 
His heightened state of emotion also showed 
itself in a change of attitude towards the Reform 
Bill. What with the House of Lords on the one 
side and the Political Unions on the other, it 
was clear that it was not going through as easily 
as the Government had once hoped. A crisis 
was approaching in which Ministers would have 
to decide whether to pacify the Lords by 
modifying the Bill or satisfy the reformers by 
creating enough peers to force it through. They 
began to divide themselves into two groups 
according as to how far at heart they really 
wanted reform. Melbourne inevitably inclined 
to that group which did not want it. Indeed, 
the effect of his anxiety was to bring 
out all his latent prejudice against it. 
nonsense it all was ! What a nuisance that any- 
one should ever have raised the question ! 
Secretly he would not have been sorry to see 
the Government go out and the whole issue 
drop. He found himself feeling suddenly 
exacerbated by those of his colleagues who 


- clamoured that the Bill be put through at all 


costs. The excitable Lord Durham in par- 
ticular, shouting abuse at Lord Grey in Cabinet 
for what he considered his weakness in hesitat- 
ing to create peers at once—“ If I’d been Lord 
Grey,” said Melbourne, “I'd have knocked 
him down.” And, again, when Durham ful- 
minated against any proposals to alter the Bill 
to conciliate its opponents. “I doubt if he 
knows what the alterations are,” commented 
Melbourne tartly, “‘ as he will not let anyone 
tell him.” 

On the other hand, Melbourne’s emotions 
were not so out of control as to silence the voice 
of that good sense which had previously brought 
him round to agree to reform. In some ways it 
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had been reinforced by the disturbances in the 
autumn. Melbourne had been quite right in 
thinking that the popular demand for reform 
was now so strong as to make it risky to refuse 
it. More risky than before as their hopes had 
now been raised ! “ It is a very dangerous way 
of dealing to retract what you have once offered 
to concede,” he said. 

In the end these considerations triumphed ; 
good sense generally did with Melbourne. The 
proposals for modifying the Bill came from a 
group of moderate Tory peers—the Waverers, 
they were nicknamed. These wanted the recall 
of Parliament put off in order to give time for 
their plans to be thoroughly considered. 
Melbourne was against this: a delay would 
rouse public suspicion. Riots and rick burning 
would begin again, and he would have to put 
them down. Besides, though he sympathized 
with the Waverers’ intentions, he did not think 
their policy likely to do any good. Rather, 
would it lead to the break up of the Govern- 
ment, he told Palmerston, and to a general 
exacerbation of feeling. The Ministers’ chief 
aim should be to keep things together until 
people had a chance to cool down. Besides, it 
would be letting down Lord Grey to assist in 
breaking up his Government. As often before 
in Melbourne’s history, he felt strongly about 
personal obligations because he was so un- 
certain about any others. 

Doubtfully, reluctantly, resignedly he 
reverted to his old acceptance of reform. The 
complex contradiction of his sentiments on the 
subject showed in his demeanour. The tone of 
his talk became even more bewildering than 
usual to simple-minded persons. By turns, 
flippant and pessimistic, frank and enigmatic, 
he seemed wholely detached from the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member. Of course, 
reform was folly, he would say. Yet, when any- 
one suggested resisting it, he would burst out 
laughing, rub his hands and turn the subject. 
One observer was especially mystified by him. 
Charles Greville, the Clerk of the Council, had 
constituted himself an unofficial intermediary 
between the Waverers and the Ministers. He 
was always buttonholing Melbourne, in the 
Park, in South Street, at the Home Office, in 
order to extract from him some statement of 
his views. Greville was ingratiating, persistent 
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and conceited—‘‘ The most conceited man I 
ever met,” said Disraeli, “‘ though I have read 
Cicero and known Bulwer Lytton ”—the very 
type Melbourne most enjoyed teasing. Some- 
times he set out to shock Greville by openly 
mocking the whole idea of reform, sometimes 
he tantalized his curiosity with half confidences 
about his colleagues, sometimes he lounged 
back “in his lazy, listening, silent humour, 
disposed to hear everything and to say very 
little.” Never, though, did he quite commit 
himself. Greville found these interviews 
extremely unsatisfactory. What a pity it was, 
he reflected, that at this important moment in 
English history one of His Majesty’s chief 
Ministers should be no better than a frivolous 
cynic ; and a dissipated spendthrift into the 
bargain. Leaving South Street one morning he 
noticed with a pleasurable sense of moral dis- 
approval a Jew waiting in the hall and a valet 
de chambre sweeping away a bonnet and shawl. 
With the new year events began 
to move towards their culmination. 
It became obvious that the Whigs 
would not get the Bill through 
without at any rate pledging them- 
selves to make peers. Were they 
prepared to do this ? Many hated . 
the idea, Melbourne most of all. 
What a dangerous precedent would 
it provide for forcing all sorts of 
other odious reforms through Par- 
liament in the future! For a mo- 
ment he was moved from his attitude 
of detached resignation ; and pro- 
tested so strongly that in January 
it was thought he might resign. In 
the end, however, common sense 
and loyalty once more prevailed. 
When the final crisis came in May, 
Melbourne in Cabinet voted for de- 
manding from the King the power 
to make peers. But up to the last he 
was in a queer uncertain mood. 
Greville met him in April at a Ball 
at the French Embassy. Melbourne 
suddenly said to him, “I don’t 
believe there is a strong feeling in 
the country for the measure. . 
might it not be thrown out >” 
“Do your colleagues agree ?” 


By courtesy of White's Club 
LORD MELBOURNE, 
after Hayter 


(Extracted from Lord M. by Lord David Cecil, to be published shortly by Messrs. Constable.) 


asked the astonished Greville. 
Melbourne. Greville said that he ought to per- 
suade them. “‘ What difficulty can they have in 
swallowing the rest ?” replied Melbourne, 
“ After they have given up the rotten boroughs 

. . I don’t see how the Government is to be 
carried on without them. Some means may be 
found ; a remedy may possibly present itself but 
I am not aware of any.” No doubt he was still 
teasing Greville by a display of cynicism. But 
he was also giving voice to his secret convictions, 
When it came, the glorious triumph of the re- 
form cause left Melbourne noticeably unex- 
hilarated. Reluctantly he had supported it as 
the only means of pacifying popular discontent, 
Now he began to wonder if it would produce 
the desired effect. After all they had been led to 
hope, the people would certainly be disappointed 
by the results of reform ; with the consequence 
that they would get more angrily discontented 
than ever. 


No,” said 


One day soon after the Bill had 
passed, he met Attwood. “ If the 
people don’t get their bellyfull after 
this,” Attwood said, “I shall be 
torn in pieces.” “‘ And so much the 
better, you deserve it,” retorted 
Melbourne with unwonted bitter- 
ness. Moreover, even if by a stroke 
of luck, the people did stay quiet, 
the new Parliament would not. 
Gloomily Melbourne envisaged the 
prospect of a House of Commons 
full of earnest, strenuous middle- 
class persons insatiably clamouring 
for more and more reforms ; and 
with the power to get them. One 
thing he was sure of : they were not 
easily going to persuade him to help 
them again. “ There is no knowing 
to what one may be led by circum- 
stance,” he wrote to his brother 
Fred, “‘ but at present I am deter- 
mined to make my stand here and 
not to advance any further.” 

However, it was not in him to 
give way to depression. Perhaps 
things were not as bad as he feared ; 
anyway it was never any use worry- 
ing. Ruefully he shrugged his 
shoulders at the future and went 
off to dine at Holland House. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


July 14, 1833 
THE START OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, 1833-1845 


“On July 14th, 1833,” wrote Cardinal Newman in 
his Apologia, ““ Mr. Keble preached the Assize sermon 
in the University pulpit. It was published under the 
title of ‘ National Apostasy.’ I have ever regarded the 
day as the start of the religious movement of 1833 ”— 
known today as the Tractarian or Oxford Movement. 

By the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century the enthusiasm associated with the Evan- 
gelical revival and the “‘ Clapham Sect ” was a spent 
force. The strong aversion aroused by the French 
Revolution, with its anti-religious sentiments, which 
had led to the reactionary Toryism of the post-war 
period, had in turn given way to a more liberal out- 
look culminating in the Reform Era of the 1830s. 

These trends alarmed many, both within and out- 
side the established Church. Catholic Emancipation 
awoke old fears, and the Bishops were even more 
perturbed by the ecclesiastical legislation, especially 
the Irish Church Bill of 1833, passed by the Whig 
Reformed Parliament. Even within the Church 
there were disturbing tendencies, such as the 
proposal of Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, and a power- 
ful influence in the Midlands, who advocated the 
setting up of one Church embracing all sects and 
parties. But to those who, like Keble, regarded the 
Church as essentially “a religious society of divine 
institution, not depending on the creation or will of 
man,” such lukewarmness in the cause of the Church 
seemed little short of apostasy and gave the signal 
for a revolt. ) 

John Keble, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Professor of Poetry in the University, regarded 
liberalism as a deadly danger. The Christian Year— 
the anonymous collection of poems which he pub- 
lished in 1827—was intended to reaffirm those 
doctrines which “‘ were from the beginning” and 
could, if properly understood, become a rule of life. 
Around him at his Hursley vicarage and at Oriel 
there gathered a small body of former pupils and 
colleagues, chief among them Hurrell Froude, Isaac 
Williams and Robert Wilberforce—soon to be 
joined by John Henry Newman, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
the University Church, and later the leader of the new 
movement, to all of whom belief in the “Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ” was the great article of the Creed. 

The Assize sermon of 1833 was therefore intended 
as a call for immediate action to awaken the leaders 
of the Church to their responsibilities as heirs of the 
Apostolic tradition. A few weeks later a meeting of 
fellow sympathizers was held at the vicarage of Hugh 
Rose at Hadleigh. It was recognized that a popular 
appeal such as the Wesleys had made would be 
inappropriate. The clergy and their leaders must 
be the target ; but the Appeal to the Archbishop 
received no support and the proposed Association 
in defence of the Church proved a failure. On the 
suggestion of Newman it was now decided to issue 
a series of individual ‘“‘ Tracts for the Times ” 
emphasizing ‘“‘the Apostolic Succession” and 
defending “the ancient Liturgy.” The first four 


Tracts were issued in September 1833, and for the 
next eight years the series continued, the majority 
being the work of Newman. 


Distributed by willing helpers among the country 
parsonages, the Tracts created a considerable effect. 
The Archbishops and Bishops were in the main 
unsympathetic and so were the University authori- 
ties ; it was not until 1835 when Dr. Pusey, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and a powerful figure in 
University life, became an adherent, that the Trac- 
tarians, as they came to be called, made any notice- 
able advance. Meanwhile, Newman’s weekly sermons 
at St. Mary’s were a powerful reinforcement to the 
work of the Tracts. 


The proposal in 1835 to abolish subscription to 
the Thirty Nine Articles and thereby admit Dis- 
senters to the University aroused considerable 
opposition, and the defeat of the scheme was regarded 
as a victory for the Tractarians. 


Opposition was revived when, in 1836, Dr. 
Hampden, who was suspect of leanings towards the 
Genevan view of the self-sufficiency of the Scriptures 
and the unreliability of Traditional Authority, was 
appointed Regius Professor of Divinity. The 
defenders of Hampden retaliated by alleging that 
the Tractarians were themselves encouraging 
Romish tendencies and the Tracts—by that time 
collected into two published volumes—arguments 
for Rome ; nor was the action of Newman in 1838 
in attacking the proposal to build a memorial to the 
Reformation martyrs likely to conciliate. 

To Newman the Protestant condemnation of 
Rome was unfair, for though marred in his view by 
noteworthy errors, the Roman Church was part of 
the Apostolic Church. It was not, however, until 
1840 that serious doubts began to assail him, doubts 
which were not only to alter Newman’s own hitherto 
unquestioned beliefs in the Apostolic nature of the 
Anglican Church, but to split the Tractarians 
themselves. 

In 1841 Newman published Tract No. 90, the 
last of the series, by which he hoped to prove that 
the Thirty Nine Articles were not irreconcilable with 
the Catholic faith and were,’in fact, “‘ so worded as 
to bring in Roman Catholics.” The effect of Tract 
No. 90 was explosive. It was immediately condemned 
by the University authorities and the Tractarians 
came under a ban. In 1843 Newman withdrew from 
St. Mary’s to retreat at Littlemore. The proposal 
the same year to establish a Protestant Bishopric in 
Jerusalem in conjunction with the Prussian Lutherans 
was a final blow. The crisis was reached in 1844 
when W. G. Ward of Balliol published his Ideal of 
a Christian Church in which he accepted the Roman 
dogma and condemned the Reformation as “ a great 
sin” and a desertion of the Roman Church. 
Summoned to appear before the Convocation of the 
University, Ward was solemnly deprived of his 
degrees. He retired from Oxford and soon afterwards 
was received into the Roman communion. In 
October 1845, Newman himself joined the Roman 
Church. From this blow the Tractarians never 
recovered, and henceforward the High Church 
a concentrated its attention upon ritual rather 
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JULY 14th 1789 


The Fall of the Bastille 


Photo : Bulloz 


The Bastille besieged : from a print in the Musée Carnavalet 


By GEORGE E. RUDE 


HE STORMING OF THE BASTILLE, though 

commemorated on France’s National 

Day, is still the object of bitter contro- 
versy. The legendary valour of the “ men of 
July 14th ” has become part of the Republican 
tradition and most Frenchmen might be 
inclined to accept Michelet’s verdict that the 
Bastille was taken as “ an act of faith ” and that 
its capture symbolized the overthrow of age- 
old tyrannies. Yet some Frenchmen—and 
there have been prominent historians among 
them—have denounced the “legend” of the 
Bastille as a propagandist stunt and have 
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claimed that its captors were prompted by the 
basest motives. It has been argued that the 
Bastille, far from being a symbol of despotism 
was a credit to the humanity of its adminis- 
trators ; that it was gradually being abandoned 
as a State prison (at the time of its capture no 
more than seven prisoners were released from 
its cells) ; and that the common people of Paris 
could, in any case, have had little interest in its 
fall, as it had long ceased to be a place of 
detention for men of humble station. 

While there is more than a grain of truth in 
this argument, much of it is really beside the 
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point in so far as it invites us to see the storming 
of the Bastille as a single, isolated event, 
divorced from the circumstances in which it 
took place and from the passions which the 
onset of the Revolution had already aroused. 
To present a faithful picture, it would therefore 
seem necessary to place this episode in its 
proper setting ; and, in so doing, not merely to 
relate it to the political events of July 1789, 
but to attempt to see it from the viewpoint of 
the many thousands of Parisians who played a 
part in the drama of which it was the climax. 
In one sense at least it is indisputable that 
the Bastille had become an anachronism. Built 
by Charles V in the fourteenth century as a 
fortress to defend the eastern approaches of the 
capital, it still stood, four hundred years later, 
as a grim reminder of a turbulent past. The 
awe inspired by its eight towers and eighty-foot 
walls was enhanced by the jealousy with which 
the Government guarded its secrets and the 
pledge of silence imposed on its prisoners as a 
condition of their release. Meanwhile, the face 
of the city was being rapidly transformed. 
While the Temple and Chatelet prisons vied 
with the Bastille as survivals from a feudal past, 
and the medieval splendours of Notre Dame 
and the Sainte Chapelle still dominated the 
approaches to the Cité, the work of reconstruc- 
tion, begun under Louis XV and actively 
supported by the nobility and wealthy 
bourgeoisie, went on apace. The houses on the 
old bridges were being pulled down ; work on 
the Pont Louis XVI—the present Pont de la 
Concorde—had been begun, and the Pont 
Neuf, though only completed in 1600, was, by 
the time of the Revolution, second only to the 
Pont Notre Dame in point of age. Medieval 
cemeteries were being cleared from the centre 
and pavements were beginning to appear, in 
imitation of London. In 1788, Sébastien 
Mercier was able to write that, in the last thirty 
years, 10,000 houses had been constructed and 
that one-third of Paris had been rebuilt. In 
the fashionable Marais, the aristocratic quarter 


_ Of the Right Bank, the new town houses of the 


Rohans and the Soubises eclipsed the former 
splendours of the Hétels de Bourgogne and de 
Sens. Further west, at the entrance to the 
elegant Faubourg St. Honoré, the Duke of 
Orleans, wealthiest and most popular of the 
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Princes of the Blood and a near claimant to the 
throne, built the magnificent arcades and 
gardens of the Palais Royal, shortly to become a 
centre of lavish entertainment and a meeting 
place of journalists, pamphleteers and political 
gossips. On the Boulevards, the Théatre 
Italien was erected in the gardens of the Duc 
de Choiseul ; on the Left Bank, the Théatre 
Frangais (the later Odéon) was built in 1789 
on the site of the Hétel de Condé, recently 
purchased for three million livres. Regiments 
of building workers had been enrolled from 
outlying provinces and the speed of construc- 
tion was often phenomenal : the Opéra was 
built in seventy-five days and the Chateau de 
Bagatelle in six weeks ! 

It was not only the walls of the Bastille that 
stood out in sharp contrast against this feverish 
progress of modernization ; so did the old 
tenements, workshops and lodging houses in 
which the bulk of the Parisian population still 
lived and worked. It would be wrong, however, 
to define them—as some historians have done— 
in terms of a distinctive working class : while 
already accounting for nearly half the popula- 
tion of Paris, the wage-earners and their 
families did not as yet form a clearly defined 
social group, identifiable by their dress, method 
of living or social outlook. There was as yet 
no factory system or industrial “ belt,” though 
enterprising textile manufacturers had set up 
establishments that, on occasion, employed up 
to 400 or 500, or even 800, workpeople under 
one roof. Apart from the multifarious petty 
trades plied in the markets, on the riverside, in 
the Place de Gréve or on the Pont Neuf, the 
prevailing mode of production was still that of 
the traditional workshop in which the journey- 
man, though his prospects of promotion were 
becoming ever more remote, still shared the 
work and gossip, and often the board and 
lodging, of his master. This mixed, 
yet closely related, population of craftsmen, 
petty traders, shopkeepers, journeymen and 
labourers—the later sans-culottes of the Revolu- 
tion—must, in 1789, have already accounted 
for five out of every six inhabitants of a city 
of over 600,000 souls. They lived closely 
packed in the older quarters of the capital— 
in the central market area adjoining the Louvre 
(the most densely populated of all), on the 
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** Eight towers and eighty-foot walls.” The Bastille, from a contemporary print 


island of the Cité and in the faubourgs of the 
north, south and east. Among these, though 
not the poorest, the traditional centre of 
popular agitation and disturbance, even before 
the Revolution, was the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
where a closely knit community of craftsmen, 
petty workshop masters and their journeymen 
lived within easy range of the walls and guns 
of the Bastille. 

Although writers like Sébastien Mercier 
considered that the common people of Paris 
were incapable of committing the excesses 
witnessed in London during the Gordon Riots, 
there had been precedents for the great social 
disorders of the year 1789. Paris had, it is 
true, an international reputation for being well 
“ policed ” ; yet diarists and the reports of the 
Chatelet have recorded the periodic outbursts 
of popular anger, usually aroused by a shortage 
or the high price of bread, which alarmed the 
respectable bourgeois and fashionable society of 
the times : the outbreaks at the time of the 
Law scandal in 1720; the food-riots during 
Fleury’s Ministry in 1740 ; the violent outcry 
against the kidnapping of children in 1750 ; 
the burning of the Abbé Terray in effigy in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine after the death of Louis 
XV ; and, above all, the bread-riots of May 
1775, when every baker’s shop and stall in the 
faubourgs and city centre was sacked by angry 


crowds. More recently, in the autumn of 1787 
and 1788, when the Paris Parlement was still 
able to pose as the popular champion of ancient 
liberties, the journeymen and labourers of the 
city centre and southern faubourgs had joined 
with the clerks of the Palais de Justice in violent 
demonstrations on the Pont Neuf and in the 
Place Dauphine to demand the withdrawal of 
unpopular Ministers. 

In the winter of 1788-89, as so often in the 
past, famine and high prices gave the initial 
stimulus to the popular movement. Through- 
out the eighteenth century the shortage and 
high cost of bread—which, even in normal times, 
accounted for half the household budget—had 
been endemic. Prices had far outstripped the 
level of wages. It has been calculated that, 
between the two periods 1726-41 and 1771-89, 
wages all over France had risen by only 22 per 
cent, while prices had risen by 65 per cent. 
This tendency became more marked in the last 
three years of the Old Régime. In Paris, the 
normal price of a 4-lb. loaf was 8 or 9 sous 
(eightpence or ninepence). Between August 
and September 1788, it rose from 9 to II sous ; 
and Hardy, the bookseller-diarist, who lived 
within a stone’s throw of the great popular 
market of the Place Maubert, wrote : “ In the 
markets and among the people all the talk is of 
future revolutions.” Worse was to come : on 
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November 28th the price of bread rose to 13 
sous, and a bitterly cold winter, that was to 
throw thousands out of work, began. Early in 
December the price rose to 14 sous and Hardy 
reported that there were 80,000 unemployed. 
As the cold weather ended in the last days of 
January, the price of bread reached its peak at 
144 sous ; it was to remain at this level until 
the week after the storming of the Bastille. We 
can get some idea of what this meant in terms 
of hardship and suffering to the ordinary 
Parisian when it is realized that, at prevailing 
rates of wages, a builder’s labourer, in order 
to maintain his normal diet, would, between 
February and July 1789, have had to spend 
four-fifths of his earnings on bread. 

Yet hunger was not the only stimulus to 
popular unrest. A new hope had been born— 
French historians have called it “la grande 
espérance ”—with the Government’s promise 
to summon the States General to meet in 
Versailles in May. At last something would be 
done to relieve the sufferings of the poor ! 
The words “Third Estate” and “ nation ” 
were beginning to gain currency among the 
people ; and, in the riots which shook the 
Faubourg St. Antoine at the end of April, 
demonstrators who raided foodshops and 
burned down the properties of the manu- 
facturers Henriot,and Réveillon shouted, “‘ Vive 
le Tiers Etat !” But, as the conflict sharpened 
between the Third Estate and the Privileged 
Orders, it appeared that the hopes centred on 
Versailles would be dashed to the ground by 
aristocratic intrigue. From mid-summer, 
foreign troops were being concentrated on the 
outskirts of Paris : already on June 3rd, Hardy 
had noted the arrival of German and Hungarian 
regiments, brought in on the pretext of prevent- 
ing a renewed outburst of rioting in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. The intentions of the 
Court Party, grouped around Marie-Antoinette 
and the King’s younger brother, the Comte 
d’Artois, were becoming clear : on the night of 
June 22nd, the King was persuaded to dismiss 
Necker, his popular Finance Minister, and to 
overawe the National Assembly by a display of 
military force. The plot miscarried : thousands 
invaded the courtyard of the Palace to demand 
that Necker be retained in office ; soldiers under 
the command of the Prince de Conti would not 


obey the command to fire ; and the deputies, 
rallied by Mirabeau in an historic speech, 
refused to disperse. The King was compelled 
to yield. 

Up to now, the insurrectionary temper 
developing in Paris, fed on economic hardship 
and rumours of “ aristocratic plots,” had been 
without effective leadership. With the latest 
news from Versailles, however, the professional 
and commercial classes, who had. hitherto been 
prepared to wait passively on events and had 
viewed the simmerings in the faubourgs and 
markets without sympathy, began to give a 
direction to affairs without which the July 
revolution could not have taken place. From 
this date, the pamphleteers and journalists in 
the entourage of the Duke of Orleans (who had 
himself gone over to the Third Estate at 
Versailles) began to establish a permanent 
headquarters at the Palais Royal ; here thous- 
ands congregated nightly and acquired the 
slogans and directives—and, possibly, too, the 
funds—of what Hardy called “the extreme 
revolutionary party.” Also at this time, the 
407 Electors of the Paris Third Estate, whose 
original task it had been to appoint the Parisian 
deputies to the Third Estate at Versailles, began 
to meet regularly at the Hotel de Ville in the 
heart of the capital. These two bodies were to 
play distinctive, yet complementary, parts in 
the events of July. In the early days, however, 
it was the Palais Royal alone that gave a positive 
direction to the popular movement. Whereas 
the Htel de Ville contented itself with drafting 
paper schemes for the institution of a milice 
bourgeotse, or citizens’ militia, the Palais Royal 
took effective measures, by public agitation and 
liberal expenditure, to win over the Gardes 
Frangaises, the main body of troops stationed 
in Paris, from their loyalty to the Court. On 
June 30th, crowds directed from the Palais 
Royal forcibly released from the Abbaye prison 
eleven Guardsmen who had been jailed for 
refusing to fire on the people at Versailles on 
the night of June 22nd-23rd ; while on July 
10th, eighty artillerymen, who had broken out 
of their barracks in the Hétel des Invalides, 
were publicly féted in the Palais Royal and the 
Champs Elysées. 

Reacting to these developments, the Court 
Party attempted a new show-down : on July 
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11th, Necker was sent into exile and replaced 
by the Baron de Breteuil. This proved to be 
the spark that touched off the insurrection in 
Paris. The news reached the capital at noon 
on the 12th. During the afternoon, Parisians 
flocked in their thousands to the Palais Royal, 
where orators—the young journalist Camille 
Desmoulins among them—gave the call to 
arms. Groups of marchers quickly formed ; 
the busts of Necker and the Duke of Orleans 
were paraded on the Boulevards ; theatres were 
compelled to close as a sign of public mourning; 
in the Place Louis XV demonstrators clashed 
with cavalry commanded by the Prince de 
Lambesc, who had been ordered to clear the 
Tuileries gardens. Besenval, commander of 
the Paris garrison, withdrew to the Champ de 
Mars ; the capital was in the hands of the 
people. Barricades were manned and the tocsin 
was sounded. Bands of insurgents joined those 
who had already two days earlier—on their own 
initiative or on that of the Palais Royal—begun 
to burn down the hated barriéres, or internal 
customs posts, that ringed the city. While the 
_ Palais Royal probably had a direct hand in this 
operation—it was reported that two posts 
belonging to the Duke of Orleans were deliber- 
ately spared by the incendiaries—the common 
people of Paris had their own account to settle 
with an institution which levied a toll on all 
wines, meat, vegetables and firewood that 
entered the capital. During the night, too, 
armed civilians, Gardes Frangaises and local 
poor broke into the monastery of St. Lazare on 
the northern fringe of the city, searched it for 
arms, released prisoners and removed 52 cart- 
. loads of corn and flour to the central grain 
market. 

But the main feature of the night of July 
12th-13th was the search for arms ; religious 
houses were visited and gunsmiths, armourers 
and harness-makers were raided all over the 
capital. A number of statements drawn up in 
support of their claims for compensation have 
come down to us. Thus, Marcel Arlot, master 
gunsmith of the Rue Grenéta in the parish of 
St. Leu, reported that his shop was broken into 
at 2 a.m. by a crowd headed by a journeyman 
armourer of the Rue Jean Robert ; muskets, 
pistols, sabres and swords to the value of 24,000 
livres (£2,000) were removed. A harness-maker 


of the Pont St. Michel reported the theft of 
belts and shoulder-straps to the value of 399 
livres ; while a sword-cutler of the parish of 
St. Séverin, on the Left Bank, complained that 
his shop had been invaded several times on 
July 12th and 13th and that a very considerable 
quantity of sabres, swords and unmounted 
blades had been forcibly removed by numerous 
persons who had refused to pay for them “ on 
the pretext that they would serve for the defence 
of the capital ” ; he had suffered a loss of 6,684 
livres (nearly £600). The total losses eventually 
submitted to the National Assembly by the 
Parisian gunsmiths amounted to more than 
115,000 livres (over £9,000). 

Of considerable interest, too, is the eye- 
witness account of the events of that night 
given by Jean Nicolas Pepin, a tallow chandler’s 
labourer, who, as a subpoenaed witness in the 
St. Lazare affair, later told the story of how he 
was caught up in the milling throngs of civilians 
and French Guards that, all night long, surged 
through the streets, shouting slogans, ringing 
the tocsin and searching for arms. From his 
account it is doubly clear that, at this time, the 
guiding centre of the revolutionary movement 
lay in the Palais Royal to which, rather than to 
the Hétel de Ville, the angry, bewildered 
masses looked for leadership and guidance. 

On the morning of the rgth, however, the 
Electors made a firm bid to gain control of the 
situation. They formed a Permanent Com- 
mittee to act as a provisional government of the 
city and determined to put a stop to the indis- 
criminate arming of the whole population. 
They had been alarmed by the burning of the 
barriéres and the sacking of the monastery of 
St. Lazare. To them the bands of unemployed 
and homeless, who had played some part in 
these operations, were as great a menace as the 
Privileged Orders conspiring at Versailles. 
Accordingly, a regular citizens’ militia was 
hastily mobilized for the dual purpose of 
defending the capital from the military threat 
without and the danger of “ anarchy ” within. 
Each of the 60 Electoral Districts was to con- 
tribute 200 (later 800) men. While each 
District drew up its own conditions of enrol- 
ment, in most cases property and residential 
qualifications were imposed that virtually 
debarred a large part of the wage-earning 
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By courtesy of the British Museum 


The Palais Royal, Fuly 12th : Camille Desmoulins gives the call to arms 


population ; certainly all unemployed and 
vagrants were excluded. All “ irregulars ” 
were to be immediately disarmed. According 
to Dr. Rigby, an English observer, this process 
had already begun during the afternoon of the 
13th ; yet it is doubtful if it went far as long as 
the insurrection lasted. Crowds besieged the 
Hotel de Ville, demanding arms and powder. 
Jacques de Flesselles, prévdt des marchands and 
acting head of the provisional city government, 
being anxious to limit the distribution of arms, 
made vague promises and sent parties off on 
fruitless expeditions to the Arsenal and the 
Carthusian monastery ; this “ treachery ” was 
to cost him his life on the morrow. During 
the night, the insistence of half-armed crowds 


surging round the Hétel de Ville compelled the - 


Elector, ’Abbé Lefebvre, to distribute eighty 


barrels of gun-powder that had been placed in 
his safe-keeping. 

On the next morning, July 14th, the quest 
for arms and ammunition continued: a 
spectacular raid was made on the Hotel des 


Invalides across the river. According to 
Salmour, the Saxon ambassador, who witnessed 
the affair, 7-8,000 citizens took part. The 
Governor, the Marquis de Sombreuil, was 
abandoned by his troops and forced to open 
his gates. He later reported the removal of 
more than 30,000 muskets, of which 12,000 
at least were “in dangerous hands.” Mean- 
while, the cry had gone up, “ to the Bastille! ” 

Royalist historians have scoffed at the picture 
of thousands of Parisians hurling themselves 
at the Bastille in order to release seven prisoners. 
Such criticism falls wide of its mark. The 
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immediate aim was to find the powder which 
was known to have been sent there from the 
Arsenal. Other motives no doubt played a part. 
It was believed that the fortress was heavily 
manned ; its guns, which that morning were 
trained on the Rue St. Antoine, could play 
havoc among the crowded tenements. In the 
night it had been rumoured that 30,000 Royalist 
troops had marched into the Faubourg St. 
Antoine and had begun to slaughter its citizens. 
Besides, though it had ceased to harbour more 
than a trickle of State prisoners, the Bastille 
was widely hated as a symbol of “ ministerial 
despotism” : the cahiers de doléances of the 
Paris Districts bear witness to this fact. Yet 
there was no intention of taking it by storm 
(such a notion seemed preposterous, anyway), 
least of all on the part of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of Electors who directed operations, 
with fumbling uncertainty, from the Hétel de 
Ville. They made their intentions clear from 
the start : to negotiate with de Launay, the 
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Governor, for the surrender of the gun- 
powder in his keeping and for the withdrawal 
of the guns from his battlements. That this 
plan failed, and that the Bastille fell only after 
the threat of a frontal assault, was due to 
circumstances outside their control. 

Numerous eyewitness accounts of the siege 
of the Bastille, or accounts purporting to be 
such, have come down to us. Fact and fiction 
are often richly blended in them. Among the 
most trustworthy, perhaps, are those left by 
the Electors themselves, both in the form of the 
official minutes of their Assembly and in that 
of individual memoirs. From these it appears 
that the first deputation sent to parley with de 
Launay arrived at the Bastille at 10 o'clock. 
Having received a friendly welcome and an 
invitation to dine, they did not emerge for 
some time. The dense crowds waiting outside, 
fearing a trap, now raised a shout for the 
surrender or capture of the fortress. To allay 
suspicions, a second delegation, sent by the 
neighbouring District of La Culture, urged the 
Governor to surrender. Its leader, Thuriot de 
la Roziére, brought back word to the Permanent 
Committee that the Governor, while refusing 
to surrender, had withdrawn his cannon and 
had promised not to fire unless attacked. Up 
to this point, the crowds surging in from the 
Rue St. Antoine had penetrated only into the 
outer of the two courtyards leading to the main 
drawbridge and gate of the Bastille. This outer 
courtyard was, as usual, unguarded ; it was 
separated from the inner Cour du Gouverne- 
ment by a wall and a drawbridge which de 
Launay had, unaccountably, left raised but 
undefended. Half an hour after Thuriot’s 
departure, two men climbed the wall from a 
neighbouring building and lowered the draw- 
bridge. Believing a frontal attack to be im- 
minent, de Launay gave the order to fire. In 
the affray that followed, the besiegers lost 98 
dead and 73 wounded; only one of the defenders 
was struck. Two further deputations, sent to 
the Bastille in the course of this affray, were 
fired on and failed to gain admittance. 

The worthy Electors were now at their wits’ 
end. Their policy of peaceful negotiations had 
proved a complete failure. Had it not been for 
the angry insistence of the bands of armed 
citizens who swarmed in the rooms of the 
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From Héricault : La France Révolutionnaire 


The Prince de Lambesc clears the Tuileries gardens 


Hotel de Ville, in the Place de Gréve outside 
and along all the approaches to the Bastille, 
calling for vengeance for blood spilt and sus- 
pected treachery, they would certainly have 
abandoned their efforts. | Meanwhile, two 
detachments of Gardes Francaises, drawn up 
outside the Hétel de Ville, responded to the 
summons of Hulin, a former non-commissioned 
officer, who marched them off to the Bastille 
with five cannon removed from the Invalides 
that morning. Joined at the fortress by a few 
hundred armed civilians, they fought their 
way under fire to the inner courtyard and 
trained their cannon on the main gate. This 
proved to be decisive. The Governor offered 
to surrender provided that the garrison were 
spared ; but the angry crowds would not hear 


of conditions and the siege continued. At this 
point, de Launay seems to have lost his head 
and threatened to blow up the fortress. He 
was, however, dissuaded by his garrison and, 
in desperation, gave orders for the main draw- 
bridge to be lowered. So the Bastille fell. 

It is perhaps surprising that the angry and 
triumphant crowds, pouring through the open 
gates of the Bastille, did not exact a more 
complete and indiscriminate vengeance. They 
had lived through days of nervous tension, 
continuously subject to the fear of sudden 
attack and disaster ; they had been betrayed, 
they believed, by some of their leaders ; over 
150 of their fellows had been killed and 
wounded. Of 110 members of the defending 
garrison, six were slaughtered ; de Launay, 
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“ The First Hour of Liberty ” : Revolutionary version 


though promised a safe-conduct to the Hétel 
de Ville, was struck down on the way and his 
head severed with a butcher’s knife. De 
Flesselles, who had aroused popular fury by 
his reluctance to distribute arms, met a similar 
fate as he followed his accusers from the Hétel 
de Ville. 

Meanwhile, the seven prisoners of the 
Bastille had been released from their cells. 
Among them, there were four persons charged 
with forging bills of exchange, locked up with- 
out trial since January 1787 ; and two lunatics, 
of whom one had been confined for the past 
forty years as a would-be regicide and the other 
had lost his reason before his transfer to the 
Bastille from Vincennes prison five years 
earlier. The seventh, the Comte de Solages, 
was a young rake who, in accordance with the 
custom of the times, had been committed by 
lettre de cachet at his father’s request “ pour 
cause de dissipation et de mauvaise conduite.” 
In fact, while the arbitrary manner of their 
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confinement—without formal charge or trial— 
was no great credit to the prevailing system of 
justice, as victims of tyranny the prisoners made 
a decidedly poor showing. And so, after the 
initial toasts and celebrations which the 
occasion demanded, little serious effort was 
made to dress them up in a heroic guise. The 
two lunatics, at least, enjoyed neither fame nor 
freedom for long : after a short interval, they 
were despatched to the Charenton asylum. 
Among the many “ legends ” of the Bastille, 
there have been few as persistent as that which 
represents its captors as vagabonds, criminals, 
or a mercenary rabble hired in the wine-shops 
of the St. Antoine quarter. Yet not only is 
there no evidence to support this view, but the 
available evidence directly refutes it. From lists 
of the accredited captors of the Bastille, the 
so-called vainqueurs de la Bastille, drawn up 
by the National Assembly, we know the occupa- 
tions and addresses of the great majority of 
those—some seven to eight hundred in number 
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—who played a direct part in its surrender. 
Most of them, far from being vagrants or down- 
and-outs, were settled residents of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and the adjoining parishes of St. 
Gervais and St. Paul; most, again, were 
members of the citizens’ militia, from which 
such elements were rigorously excluded. Among 
them appear the names of some who were to 
distinguish themselves in the course of the 
Revolution—Jean Rossignol, goldsmith of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine and, later, general of 
the Republic; Antoine Joseph Santerre, wealthy 
brewer and commander-in-chief of the citizens’ 
battalions that overthrew the monarchy in 
August 1792 ; Stanislas Maillard, who played 
a big part in the surrender of the Bastille and, 
a few months later, led the market women on 
their historic march to Versailles. But most of 
them were men of no par- 
ticular distinction, drawn 
from the typical crafts and 
occupations of the Fau- 
bourg and adjacent Dis- 
tricts : joiners and cabinet- 
makers, locksmiths and 
cobblers—these alone ac- 
counting for more than a 
quarter of the civilian cap- 
tors—shopkeepers, gauze- 
makers, sculptors, riverside 
workers and labourers. 
Among them small masters 
and independent crafts- 
men, rather than journey- 
men or wage-earners, pre- 
dominate, thus faithfully 
reflecting the social struc- 
ture of the Faubourg. 
Yet, in a wider sense, 
we may agree with Michelet 


has been said that, on that day, between 
180,000 and 300,000 Parisians were under 
arms ; and, taking an even broader view, 
we should not ignore the part played by 
the great mass of Parisian petty craftsmen, 
tradesmen and wage-earners—in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and elsewhere—whose revolu- 
tionary temper had been moulded over many 
months by the rise in living costs and, as the 
crisis deepened, by the growing conviction that 
the great hopes raised by the calling of the 
States General were being thwarted by an 
“ aristocratic plot.” 

Of little importance in itself, the capture of 
the Bastille had far-reaching consequences, and 
the news of it echoed round the world. The 
National Assembly was saved and received 
Royal recognition. The Court Party began to 
disintegrate and the Comte 
d’Artois went into volun- 
tary exile. In the capital, 
power passed firmly into 
the hands of the Committee 
of Electors, who set up a 
City Council with Bailly 
as mayor. On July 17th, 
the King himself made the 
journey to Paris, was re- 
ceived at the Hétel de 
Ville by the victors and, in 
token of acquiescence in 
the turn of events, donned 
the red, white and blue 
cockade of the Revolution. 
As it turned out, the Revo- 
lution was far from com- 
pleted, but a decisive step 
had been taken. To many 
—and not in France alone 
—it seemed the dawn of 


that the capture of the Liberty. In distant St. 
Bastille was not the affair i Petersburg, we are told, 
of a few hundred citizens 4 at the news of the fall of 
of the St. Antoine quarter f the Bastille, strangers em- 
alone, but of the people of 4 braced in the street and 
Paris as a whole. It : wept for joy. 
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“Severed with a butcher’s knife’ : the head of the 
Marquis de Launay. A contemporary sketch. From A. Dayot's “ Histoire Contemporaine par L'Iimage” 
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From ‘* Monuments Byzantins de Mistra,” by Gabriel Millet 


MYSTRA UNDER THE DESPOTS 


By A. G. KELLER 


In a hill-city near the ancient Sparta, Greek civilization 
lingered on after the fall of Constantinople. 


N THE SPUR OF MOUNT TAYGETUS, a few 

miles from the ancient and celebrated 

site of Sparta, a town sits, with roofs 
now fallen in, and walls dilapidated. Once it 
covered the whole hillside ; now, a village at 
the foot, on the very outskirts of the old town, 
holds what remains of the inhabitants, and the 
original city of Mystra is practically deserted. 
As Greek cities go, it is not really old : nothing 
of it existed before the thirteenth century ; 
then it sprang into importance within a very 
short time. Adorned with nine churches, all 
small but of great beauty, and provided with a 
princely palace, Mystra was a centre to which 
despatches were sent from all the chancelleries 
of the West, from Rome and Venice and 


Naples and even beyond, from France and 
Burgundy and Spain. The principal scholars 
of the Byzantine Empire lived there, for a 
time, and many of those who were to play a 
large part in the revival of Greek letters in the 
West. After its century of glory, Mystra became 
a provincial town in a backwater, still quite 
large, but gradually decaying, and within the 
last hundred years it has died altogether. What 
is the history behind this remarkable dead city, 
with its wonderful and romantic situation, that 
so often entices visitors away from the more 
famous but much duller ruins of the Sparta of 
Leonidas and Menelaus and Lycurgus ? 

In the year 1249, as Guillaume de Ville- 
hardouin, Prince of Achaea and Grand 
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Seneschal of the Latin Empire of the East,’ was 
riding through his lands, with his entourage, 
“ he found a remarkable hill, cut off from the 
mountain, above Lacedaemon, not a mile 
away. Wherefore it pleased him well to create 
a stronghold ; he commanded, and upon the 
hill they built a castle, and he named it Mizithra 
wherefore they call it thus; it became a 
famous castle and great stronghold.” In these 
words the old chronicle describes the origin of 
the curious city of Mizithra or Mystra, first 
founded to control the Slav tribe of Melings, 
“plunderers, who honour no lord,” and to 
protect the rich plain of Sparta from the 
attacks of the mountaineers. But Prince 
Guillaume was not long to enjoy the use of his 
new castle. He was involved in the great 
disaster of Pelagonia, and had to surrender the 
city as his ransom to the Byzantine Emperor, 
Michael Palaeologos, in 1261. Thus the castle 
built to secure the Frankish dominion in the 
Peloponnese was now to be used to destroy 
that dominion ; and the Byzantines, ejected 
from the peninsula more than fifty years before, 
recovered a foothold from which they might 
conquer the rest. They were soon able to link 
Mystra with the other two fortresses acquired 
at the same time, Maina and Monemvasia, on 
the coasts of the central and eastern prongs of 
the peninsula, but, after this initial success, the 
course of Byzantine expansion was at first very 
slow. 

While the new province remained small, its 
centre was not so much Mystra as the port of 
Monemvasia which, as an exporter of Malmsey 
wine and other goods, and as a nest of piracy, 
at this time achieved a certain commercial 
importance. While Monemvasia was receiving 
privileges and immunities from the Greek 
Emperors, references to Mystra are few, except 
as a castle and as a base for military operations 
against the Franks ; indeed, a manuscript 
copyist of the last years of the century, Ionas, 
styles himself “from the town of Myzithra, 
near Monemvasia.” As the Byzantine Empire 
declined in size and strength, the Emperors 
paid more attention to this corner of their 

‘The Latin Empire of the East was founded in 
April, 1204, when the leaders of the Fourth Crusade, 
at the instance of the Venetians, captured Con- 


Stantinople. The Byzantines regained their capital 
and put an end to the Latin Empire in 1261. 


territories, farthest from the Turkish advance ; 
governors were sent out for periods of ten years 
or more, instead of for a year at a time. The 
Metropolis was founded by the bishop Niki- 
phoros Moschopoulos at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and the great abbey of the 
Brontochion was begun in the same period. 
The real greatness of Mystra, however, dates 
from the year in which the usurping Emperor 
John Cantacuzinos sent his son Manuel to 
Mystra to be “‘ Despot of the Morea ” for life, 
in order to secure the Peloponnese for his 
family, especially if they should need it as a 
refuge against the legitimate house of Palaeo- 
logos, with whom they were engaged in civil 
war. It is this period, from 1348 to the Turkish 
conquest in 1460, with which we are chiefly 
concerned. After Manuel’s death in 1380 
the Despotate did not, after all, long remain 
in the hands of the Cantacuzini : in 1384 the 
Emperor John V Palaeologos established his 
son Theodore there, and the Palaeologi retained 
it until the end as an appanage for heirs to 
the throne or for younger sons. During the 
long reigns of Manuel and Theodore I, the 
Despotate expanded considerably across the 
centre and the east of the Morea ; all Arcadia 
was conquered, and farther up to the Gulf, 
and in 1394 the Greeks took Corinth, briefly 
lost it again, and then regained it. By the 
death of Theodore in 1407, the whole 
peninsula was again Byzantine, except for the 
two little pockets of Venetian land round 
Modon and Coron in the south-west and 
Argos and Nauplia in the north-east—and 
Theodore had even made an attempt on 
Nauplia. Of the old Frankish principality, 
which had once covered the whole Morea, 
there was left only a strip along the western and 
northern coasts—though this strip still in- 
cluded Patras and Clarentza, two of the biggest 
ports in the peninsula. Of the original house of 
Villehardouin, none remained : the same may 
be said of almost all their French feudatories. 
On the extinction of the Villehardouins, the 
title of Prince of Achaea passed to the Kings of 
Naples, whether Angevin or Aragonese, who 
ruled through bailiffs. After various vicissi- 
tudes, the Principality fell into the hands of a 
Navarrese company of mercenary adventurers, 
and in the early fifteenth century was rather 
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Photo by courtesy of the Rev. Gervase Mathew, O.P. 


The Despot THOMAS PALAEOLOGOS as a youth, 
painted c. 1430-1440. 


nominally ruled by a nobleman of Italian origin 
called Centurione Zaccaria. 

As the Greek Despotate grew, Mystra 
ceased to be a military base on the frontier, 
and became more of a central point in the state. 
The Despots were in the closest of relations, 
and usually on the best of terms, with their 
brothers and fathers in Constantinople, and 


- the connection was always strongly maintained 


between Mystra and the capital. Meanwhile, 
the rest of the Empire was rapidly shrinking. 
In the fifteenth century only Constantinople 
itself (and a few miles territory on either side), 


the city of Salonika with its immediate hinter- 
land, two or three ports along the Black Sea 
coast of Thrace, and a few of the Sporades in 
the northern part of the Aegean sea, still sur- 
vived out of the great Roman Empire of the 
East. The Morea was farthest away from the 
constant pressure of the Turks ; while all else 
crumbled, here there was hope. The scholars 
and bureaucrats of Constantinople saw little 
hope of employment in the disintegrating 
Empire ; scarcely anything was now left to be 
administered. But at Mystra there was plenty of 
scope. An entire miniature Court was created, 
in the image of that at the capital, and officials 
would be needed for it, as well as for govern- 
ing the newly won lands. Moreover, now that 
the Morea was so much in the centre of affairs, 
after having been for so long a peripheral and 
half-barbarous province, the rough local aristo- 
cracy of the Peloponnese would want their sons 
to be properly educated in the classics, in order 
to carry on the occupations of gentlemen. 
Thus, there was a steady emigration from the 
capital to the new city. One such savant, him- 
self probably of Peloponnesian birth, writes to 
another who held the official post of “ Sakel- 
larios,” “‘. . . now by practising music, now by 
teaching the words of the poets and orators, 
you teach the young men both to sing and to 
speak ; and you yourself adorn the isle of 
Pelops in speech and action, but also by 
educating.” To Mystra came the brilliant but 
curious philosopher, George Gemistos Plethon, 
social and political reformer, and neo-Platonist 
mystic, to serve in the administration, and to 
teach the young men. Among his pupils were 
Isidore of Monemvasia (writer of the letter 
above), who was appointed a cardinal of the 
Latin church for his services in trying to bring 
about the reunion of the Eastern and Western 
faiths, and called ‘‘ Isidore of Russia ” since he 
became Archbishop of Kiev ; Bessarion, an 
able philosopher and theologian, also, and for 
the same reason, made a cardinal, who moved 
to Rome, where he lived as patron of scholars 
both Greek and Italian; Charitonymos 
Ermonymos, who ultimately became professor 
of Greek at Paris, where he was for a time the 
teacher of Reuchlin and Budé, among others ; 
and many less important scholars. 

The churches of Mystra were richly embel- 
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lished, and decorated with frescoes which are 
among the finest surviving examples of 
Byzantine painting. Not only were the old 
buildings enlarged but new ones were erected : 
the Despot founded a nunnery, soon converted 
jnto a monastery of Christ Zoodotos (the Life- 
giver), with its chapel of St. Sophia ; there 
were two other churches whose dates are less 
certain, the Peribleptos and the Evangelistria 
(the Virgin Annunciate), though they are 
known to have been founded by local aristocrats 
whose monograms and rampant lions remain 
on the walls: and finally, in 1428, John 
Frangopoulos, High Marshal and Adminis- 
trator-General, established one of the largest 
and most beautiful of Mystra’s churches, the 
monastery of Pantanassa, the “Queen of 


“Having had the fortune of many favours 
from you, Virgin, I bring you this church as a 
little gift, I John Frangopoulos, the High Marshal, 
Wishing to be as fortunate and divinely aided in 
future.” 


So runs the inscription, frank at all events. 
Nor were the secular buildings any less grand— 
rather the contrary. The Cantacuzini had built 
themselves a palace on a shelf of the hillside ; 
to this the Palaeologi added another wing, con- 
sisting chiefly of a great throne-room, a massive 
building that dominates the upper part of the 
town, with a large recess for the throne itself, 
surmounted by the two-headed eagle of 
Byzantium. This vast hall is lit by three rows 
of windows, the second ogive and the top row 
circular, and eight great chimneys are set into 
it, for the winters are exceedingly cold. The 
courtyard at the back is provided with a balcony, 


.or rather loggia, in an Italianate style, from 


which the Despot could look out across the 
plain of Sparta, the most fertile part of his state, 
rich with olive groves, to the mountains of 
Parnes. His nobles and officials were not behind 
in erecting town-houses, small but splendid. 
What sort of appearance would the town have 
presented at this period ? The houses crowded 
close upon one another all the way up the steep 
hillside ; it was a city of narrow, twisting streets 
so cramped that often passages were built 
through the ground floors of houses to enable 
passers-by to get from one street to another. 
Those houses that could afford the space pos- 


The Pantanassa Nunnery, founded by 
High-Marshal Fohn Frangopoulos, 1428 


sessed balconies, so that the occupants could 
spend as much time as possible in the open air, 
rather than in their low and stuffy rooms ; 
moreover, in this way the women, who were to 
some extent confined to the house, might see 
all that was going on in the street below. The 
ground floors were not much used for living, 
but as stables or store-rooms, so there were a 
great many stairs and steps to enable visitors to 
go straight to the upper floor on which was the 
chief room, the “ triklinion”—or indeed, 
simply to reach the main door which might be 
set high up. Space and defence were the 
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DESPOTATE_ 


(to Venice) 


principal requirements that had to be satisfied, 
and to build upwards was the best way of doing 
so. The houses of the magnates were often 
provided with towers, as frequently happens 
when the central government is weak and the 
great families are strong, and the rivalries of the 
landed nobility are transferred to an urban 
environment. But, in fact, there is no record of 
faction-fights in the city between the nobles, 
whatever they might do outside, and most of 
the precautions for defence proved unnecessary 
—only once was there fighting in the streets of 
Mystra, and then all the inhabitants were on 
the same side ; nor was the town ever sacked 
by an enemy during the whole Byzantine period. 

Of the seven nations whom a contemporary 
writer mentions as inhabiting the Peloponnese, 
two, the isolated Greek communities of the 
Mainotes and the Tzakonians, would probably 
not be represented in the town except in small 
numbers ; but all the others must have been 


The states of southern Greece in the early fifteenth century 


‘History Today ' map by S. H. Perrin 


present ; Greeks, whether native Peloponne- 
sians or immigrants from Constantinople 
hoping to get rich, as the satirist Mazaris 
records—and being disillusioned by this barren 
Morea, as he also records ; men come to study 
even from as far away as Trebizond, or to find 
employment, or to trade; Albanian mer- 
cenaries ; Slavs ; Jews (there was a Jewish 
quarter in the town), and Gipsies ; and ail 
manner of Westerners, Catalans and Navarrese 
of Spain, but chiefly Italians—merchants, 
envoys of Venice or Florence or the Aragonese 
King of Naples, or perhaps even travellers 
sight-seeing and buying manuscripts of the 
classics. Francesco Filelfo probably visited the 
town : Ciriaco Pizzicolli of Ancona, one of the 
fathers of modern archaeology, certainly did, in 
1437 and again twice in 1447, the second time 
spending most of the year there. This visit of 
Ciriaco is the source for our chief description 
of Mystra at its prime ; but unfortunately the 
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Quattrocento Italian antiquary was not much 
interested in modern art and architecture. He 
observed that the town was “ impregnable, on 
high cliffs” and remarked on its name, “ not 
known in antiquity.” For the rest he thought 
the people sadly degenerate from their ancestors 


the ancient Spartans, “they practise agri- 


culture, or poor commerce, servile trades and 
certain base craft-mysteries”—in place of 
military exercises—‘“‘ and they are dominated 
by barbarians or men of a foreign nation.” 
But the Despot Constantine was hospitable, 
and there were two men of true learning, 
George Gemistos Plethon and a very talented 
young man Nicholas—or Laonikos—Chalkon- 
dyles, who was to be the historian of the fall of 
the Empire and the Despotate, cousin to the 
famous Platonist scholar Demetrios Chalkon- 
dyles. The only other representative of the 
ancient Spartan virtues was one George 
Chirodonta, who being charged by a boar 
leapt on its back and strangled it ; he could 
twist and break an iron rod of three-fingers 
breadth, and demonstrated his strength to 
Ciriaco by picking him up, tucking him under 
his arm, carrying him across a stream and 
putting him down unharmed on the other side. 
Ciriaco, therefore, paid little attention to con- 
temporary Mystra, preferring to transcribe 
the inscriptions and draw the carvings of 
ancient Sparta down in the valley, using Mystra 
only as a base for his expeditions. Contemplat- 
ing the glories now so utterly departed, he 
wrote a rather bad sonnet, naming the great 
heroes of old, and what has replaced them. 

In fact, the vigour of Mystra’s cultural life 
did not conceal the critical nature of the general 
situation. Socially, the government had little 
control over the landed nobility, and the 
country disintegrated into a state of feudal 
anarchy. The native nobility had welcomed the 
return of the Empire on its first appearance— 
Constantinople was a long way off, and its 
tule might be expected to lie much lighter than 
that of the alien and schismatic Latins estab- 
lished in the Morea. But a court of a Despot, 
set up in Mystra, with a crowd of “ Anatolian ” 
administrators, on the spot, expecting to be 
supported by the Peloponnese—that was 


authority constantly challenged. If one side 
called on the Latins for aid, the other called on 
the Turks. And the government had no means 
of rewarding faithful service save by awarding 
fiefs with ever-increasing powers of local 
administration, as is shown, for instance, in the 
grants to the sons of the philosopher Plethon. 
As the Latin power receded, the nobility often 
possessed themselves of the castles built by the 
Frankish barons. These nobles grew in wealth 
and power ; so did the merchant-pirate families 
of Monemvasia ; abbots recorded on the walls 
of their monasteries the increase in their lands 
and the better exploitation of their property. 
The court continued to build, and to maintain 
as far as it could the gorgeous traditions of 
Byzantine ceremonial ; but behind the show, 
the Despotate was hollow—* the world falls in 
ruins and my wife is dolling herself up.” 


- Between the great families of the bureaucracy, 


another story. So the government was faced: 


with many risings and disorders, and its 
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many of them related to royal houses, present 
or past—Palaeologos, Lascaris, Asanes, Can- 
tacuzinos or Ducas—and the feudal nobility 
there was little contact, little inter-marrying, 
and no great love lost. When the state was in 
danger, the nobles stood aside, and ran away if 
forced to assist the Despot at the Isthmus ; 
but when their own castles were threatened, 
they showed implacable courage in resisting 
siege, despite the savagery of the Turks in 
punishing obstinacy. 

While the tight-knit Byzantine order sought 
in vain to impese its authority on the lawless 
Peloponnese, with its great estates both lay and 
clerical, the economy of the Morea gave no less 
grounds for despair. In fact, the trade of the 
country was almost entirely in the hands of the 
Italians. Venice had the chief share in this : 
and in case of trouble between the Despotate 
and the Republic, the Venetians could always 
secure their own terms by taxing heavily the 
imports and exports vital to the Byzantines’ 
existence. The Greek lands became an easy 
market for Italian manufacturers, and the value 
of Byzantine currency fell rapidly, while the 
peninsula was flooded with foreign money. 
By a treaty signed in 1394, the Despot Theodore 
was obliged to agree not only that he would 
prevent his subjects from forging Venetian 
money, but that he would not forge it himself 
—which suggests that there was at least a great 
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** The Churches of Mystra were richly embellished ” 


temptation to do so. Efforts were made to break 
the hold of Venetian commerce over the 
Morean economy by entering into relations 
with other states, with Ragusa and with 
Florence, and treaties were signed with both of 
them. But this was merely to transfer the pre- 
dominance, in so far as it was successful, from 
one Italian power to another. The independ- 
ence of the feudal lords in the countryside had 
for parallel the growth of immunities and 
concessions in trade: in both cases the 
government had no means of rewarding and 
encouraging save that of making matters worse 
by further grants of its authority. Plethon and 
Bessarion advocated fine schemes for achieving 
economic self-sufficiency and thus also political 
independence, by tariffs and embargoes and re- 
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organization of the taxes, and state-control of 
the use of property, all admirable ideas perhaps, 
if only the government were not powerless to 
carry them out. 

Politically the situation was increasingly 
hopeless. The Empire of the Turks swept 
across the Balkans, defeating Serbia and 
Bulgaria, repelling Crusades at Nicopolis and 
Varna. In Greece they overthrew the little 
Serb kingdom of Thessaly, drove the Italian- 
Greek state of Arta against the sea, pressed hard 
on the Florentine Dukes of Athens and Thebes, 
forced an entry into the Peloponnese. The 
Despetate became a tributary and a subordinate 
of the Turks. Then for a moment there was a 
final flare-up of Byzantine power ; in three 
years, 1428-30, the Despot Constantine des- 
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From “ Monuments Byzantins de Mistra," by Gabriel Millet 


Left-hand page : St. Fohn Chrysostom and angel ; above : Zacharias the Prophet 


troyed what remained of the Frankish posses- 
sions in Achaea, and at last took the ports of 
Patras and Clarentza ; his admiral, Demetrios 
Leontarios, defeated the fleet of the Italian lord 
of Cephalonia, Carlo Tocco, in those waters 
at the mouth of the Gulf which had seen so 
many decisive and crucial battles in the past, 
Naupactos and Actium and Corcyra ; and were 
to see one even more important a hundred 
years later at Lepanto. The Despot and his 
lieutenants even crossed over to the mainland 
and occupied much of the central regions of 
Greece, the ancient Phocis and Locris. But then 
it was only to call down the intervention of the 
Turks. There had been Turkish invasions 
before ; now they were to become almost a 
regular occurrence, and the Six-Mile Wall 
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built by the Despots to keep them out proved 
useless, since the state behind it could not man 


it. The land round the Isthmus was taken 
away from the Greeks, but this measure of the 
Turks to deprive the state of its natural frontier 
was hardly necessary, so easily had they got 
past it before. At the same time the Despotate 
was partitioned, now into two parts now into 
three, in order to provide appanages for the 
numerous sons of the Emperor Manuel II, and 
the brothers more than once took up arms 
against each other, to enlarge their respective 
domains. In 1448, one of the brothers, Con- 
stantine, was crowned Emperor in the little 
cathedral of Mystra, and went to Constantinople 
to succeed John, the eldest brother, in-a hired 
foreign ship. Five years later he died in the 
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From “* Monuments Byzantins de Mistra,"" by Gabriel Millet 


Pantanassa : the apses and porch 


battle for his capital, the last Roman Emperor 
of the East. 

The importance of Mystra was for the 
moment rather increased than reduced by this 
event ; it was a refuge for Byzantine courtiers, 
and as a half-way house for those who were 
ultimately to seek their fortunes in Italy, and 
to the powers of the West and the Greek exiles 
already in Italy, it was the last hope of inde- 
pendent Hellenism. The Aragonese King sent 
congratulations on a minor victory over the 
Turks, and when the Despot Thomas resolved 
on what was rather a rebellion than a war to 
recover the lands about Patras of which he had 
been deprived, the Pope, Pius II, tried to raise 
a crusade to rescue him, and the Duke of Milan 
sent troops. But little was done and nothing 
could avert the inevitable end. In 1460 the 
Turks suppressed the two Despotates that then 
divided the Greek Morea, and took possession 
of Mystra, whose Despot, Demetrios, became 
practically a pensioner of the Sultan, while his 
brother and rival, Thomas, fled to Italy. 


Demetrios had always represented the party 
that leant towards the East, Thomas that which 
leant towards the West. In the summer of 1461, 
Salmeniko fell, the last Greek stronghold ; and 
Byzantium came at last to an end. The sense of 
approaching collapse can be perceived in much 
that was written at Mystra ; in the feelings of 
humiliation and desperation that mark so much 
of Plethon’s work, and also in the reading matter 
of the literate class. The earliest manuscripts 
whose provenance is known to be Mystra, or 
some other part of the Despotate, are chiefly 
theological works. St. John Chrysostom was 
their favourite. As the court, with its lay 
culture, grew in size and importance, the clas- 
sical Greek writers predominate. Later a 
certain subject became most frequent: the 
Anabasis of Alexander the Great by Arrian, 
which first appears in 1370, found a place in 
four of the thirteen MSS of the last thirty 
years of the Despotate, while Herodotus, who 
first appears in 1372, recurs in another of these 
thirteen. Xenophon appears in 1431 ; he also 
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recurs later. Thus, while the Empire fell in 
ruins, the Byzantines sought to keep up their 
courage, comforted themselves by reading of 
how their ancestors had thrown back the 
Oriental hordes in the past, and dreamt of 
emulating the great victories of Alexander and 
Miltiades. Besides, they hoped to understand 
their predicament by discovering the source of 
Turkish hostility; Plethon, for instance, 
thought that perhaps the root of the trouble was 
the wrongs inflicted by Alexander on the tribe 
of Paropamisadae who lived in the lands whence 
the Turks originated ; others, less subtle, noted 
that the name of Turk was similar to that of 
Teucros—a synonym for Trojan. 

The Turkish conquest did not mean the end 
of Mystra. It continued to be an important 
commercial centre and the administrative 
capital of the region for hundreds of years. 
Sigismondo Malatesta, whose aunt had married 
a Despot of Mystra, captured it for the Vene- 
tians in 1464, and so did the Venetian general 
Morosini in 1687. During this period a new 
church was built, and two mosques, and no 
doubt many of the private buildings, especially 
in the lower town, for the city was gradually 
moving downhill. The second Venetian occupa- 
tion lasted for twenty-eight years ; it was after 
it ended that the city, which had long remained 
a centre of silk-manufacture, began rapidly to 
decay. The chief buildings of Mystra were 
pointed out to Western travellers as the ruins, 
or at least the sites, of places famous in the 
history of ancient Sparta. During the abortive 
Greek revolt of 1770, the declining town was 
sacked : it was sacked again in 1825, during the 
War of Independence. Even so, there was still 
a lot for Chateaubriand to see when he visited 
the town in 1806, though much was in ruins in 
the upper quarters. It is probably his descrip- 
tion that Goethe used when he made Faust and 
Helen have their palace here, mixing the 
medieval West with classical Greece. 

In the early nineteenth century, it was 
decided to found a new Sparta down in the 
valley, on the site, now re-discovered, of the 
old one. This was the final blow to Mystra ; 
there was no room for two towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, and greater security and govern- 
mental backing made the old position less con- 
venient, compared with the comfort of the 
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The apses of the Church of the Peribleptos 


plain. Today a few houses are occupied in the 
lower town, and the churches are mostly kept 
up—one is used for burials—but of the ancient 
glories of the upper town nothing remains, 
save the nine nuns who live in the monastery of 
Pantanassa, to keep alive the memory of this 
remarkable city. 

The civilization of Mystra was created amid 
the constant threat of invasion and the con- 
sciousness of the inevitable and imminent end ; 
ravaged by plague—a chronicle of Monemvasia 
records nine recurrences after the first appear- 
ance of the Black Plague in 1348, before 1430 ; 
harassed by border warfare and internecine 
feuds ; in a state of economic and _ political 
bankruptcy that caused more than one Despot 
to despair of his situation. Today, while the 
houses crumble back into the Greek earth, and 
ivy swallows up the ramparts, it is hard not to 
respect the memory of this place which held so 
important a part in the culmination of Byzantine 
painting and architecture, and the maintaining 
of Greek literature and Greek thought. 
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Hops and History 


By CHARLES DIMONT 


By courtesy of the British Museum 


“About 2000 B.C., the Egyptians were brewing ‘ hequ’ or ‘ hequp’.” 
The brewer at work 


HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON wrote in 1847 

that the English were less refined than 

the French because “ the lower Classes 
in this country drink spirits ! There it’s French 
wine.” For once the Duke was not altogether 
correct, or, rather, he was judging by the condi- 
tions that obtained throughout his hife in the 
large over-crowded cities of England where 
many of the poorer classes indulged a taste for 
cheap gin. But beer was then, as it always has 
been, the English national drink. It has lent 
its name to festivals such as Yule-tide, which 
was originally “ Ale-tide””—the occasion for 
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ale-drinking—and in the Middle Ages the 
word “ Ale” meant a feast as well as a drink. 
Hence arose such merry-makings as “ Leet- 
ale,” Cuckoo-ale,” ‘“‘ Harvest-ale” and 
“ Bride-ale.” Today beer retains its popularity. 
Over 75 per cent of men in England drink it— 
only 50 per cent take wines or spirits—and the 
figure for women beer-drinkers is around 
40 per cent. 

Beer is as old as mankind ; and we have 
Plato as an authority for the fact that the 
original form of ale—mead or honey-beer— 
was invented before wine. About 2000 B.c., 
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the Egyptians were brewing “hequ” or 
“hequp” by fermenting under-baked bread 
after soaking it in water. The Pharaoh Rameses 
III is reputed to have offered 466,303 jugs of 
this beer in libations to the Gods during his 
reign. The Hebrews during one of their 
Captivities are said to have remained free of 
the plague of leprosy that afflicted their captors 
by drinking hopped ale. This is not likely to 
have happened in Babylon, where the citizens 
were keen brewers and subject to a liquor 
control in comparison with which present 
English Licensing Laws are mild. The Baby- 
lonian tavern-keepers were women and every 
aspect of their activities was carefully regulated. 
Credit to customers was governed in detail and 
offences against any part of the code, instituted 
by Hammurabi, were drastically punished. 
For example, drowning was the sentence pre- 
scribed for landladies who gave short change or 
short measure. 

Xenophon refreshed himself with beer in 
what is now Armenia. It was very strong and 
usually drunk watered down. Because of the 
floating grains of barley, it was sipped through 
a straw. Herodotus and Strabo wrote of beer 
in Africa, but by Roman times we have a picture 
of the world divided into the wine countries of 
the Mediterranean, and the non-wine countries 
— Germany and Scandinavia — which 
specialized in ale. One of the first travellers to 
Britain, a mariner from Marseilles in the fourth 
century B.C., reported that the natives favoured 
a fermented beverage of grain and honey. 

So early as this, beer was, it seems, the 
Briton’s national drink, the secrets of its brew- 
ing being guarded by the Druids. However, 
the Roman invaders appear to have opened this 
knowledge to everybody, and the liking of the 
Roman soldier for ale is commemorated to this 
day throughout the countryside in the numer- 
ous “‘ Chequers ” inns. For the chequers were 
the sign of the Roman taberna. The Saxons, 
themselves expert in brewing, added their own 
skill to that already existing in Britain and in 
the epic of Beowulf, composed in the eighth 
century, there are frequent mentions of ale- 
benches. Dr. G. M. Trevelyan has admirably 
summed up the social significance of this very 
English institution : “ In all ages the ale-bench 
has been the social centre . . . of town, village 
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and hamlet.” Two centuries after Beowulf, 
King Edgar is reputed to have invented the 
“pin tankard” to encourage moderate drink- 
ing. This was a wooden mug divided into eight 
sections, each marked by a peg on the inside. 
Anyone drinking past the peg at a draught was 
fined a penny. This was the origin of the 
“peg” as a measure, which is still used for 
whisky today. 

Hops, although used by the ancients in 
brewing, were not similarly employed in 
Western Europe until the eighth century A.D. 
They were probably introduced into England 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. For 
the next five hundred years they had a con- 
troversial history. Under Henry VII and 
Henry VIII, they were banned altogether as a 
flavouring ingredient. The ostensible reasons 
given for the prohibition of “ this wicked weed” 
were that it spoilt the taste of beer and was bad 
for the health. But the real reason undoubtedly 
lay in English commercial antipathy to 
foreigners and foreign products. Hops came 
from abroad. Dutch immigrants brought them 
to this country and started their own breweries 
in which they used them. Londoners, and other 
English brewers, resented the Dutch competi- 
tion and attempted to stop it by banning hopped 
beer. Indeed, they carefully distinguished their 
own non-hopped brew as “ale” against the 
foreign “‘ beer ” with hops in it. But once the 
dispute had died, the two words became inter- 
changeable. 

Whether his beer was flavoured with hops 
or some other “ gruit” or ingredient such as 
alecost, gill (ground ivy) or rosemary, the 
medieval Englishman rarely went short of it. 
He could brew it himself or he could obtain it 
from one of the many monastic houses. The 
fame of the brothers of Burton-on-Trent as 
brewers stretched far beyond the country. 
Monastic brewhouses often had a tavern 
attached to them and there was also an inn in 
every community. The claim to be the oldest 
English inn is made by the “ Fighting Cocks ” 
at St. Albans. It is said to have existed in 795. 
Other early claimants are “ The Fountain ” at 
Canterbury (1029), “ The Bell” at Finedon, 
Northants. (1042), “‘ The Ostrich ” at Colne- 
brook, Bucks. (1106), and “ The Angel” at 
Grantham and “ The Mitre” at Oxford (both 
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A cellar in the Middle Ages 


1213). It was the monks who began the classi- 
fication of beer by its strength into prima, 
secunda, and tertia, and since many who handled 
it would be illiterate, they also simplified the 
system into categories of “ X ”—X, XX, XXX 
and so forth—which have been continued until 
the present day. At the universities the colleges 
produced their own specialities such as 
** Chancellor,” ‘“ Audit” and “‘ Archdeacon.” 
Thus there was a wide variety of choice. The 
drinker could have a farthings-worth of the 
cheaper brews—measured in the official farth- 
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By courtesy of the British Museum 


A medieval ale-house 


ing—or f-measure—or ‘he could follow the 
advice of Piers Plowman : 

“‘Nenon half-penny ale In none wyse drynke. 

Bote of the Best and the Brouneste that 
Brewsters sullen.”! 

The brewsters were ale-wives who sold the 
excess of their own home brews ; as early as 
the twelfth century, however, there were also 
professional brewers in London. At that time 
the Brewers Company was founded under, it is 
claimed, the auspices of Thomas Becket. Two 
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By courtesy of Arthur Guinness Son & Co. Ltd. 


Peace, Prosperity and Porter 


hundred years later, in 1406, its members were 
enrolled by Royal Ordinance in the “ Mistery 
of Free Brewers ” and in 1437 King Henry VI 
presented them with a Charter in which he 
extolled ale as “the authenticall drinke of 
England.” The Brewers Company remains in 
the twentieth century one of the few really 
exclusive City Liveries, only directors of 
London breweries being eligible for election. 
The first two Tudors prohibited hops and 
limited brewing to two types of beer—strong 
and double ales—but they nevertheless en- 


couraged brewers. 


In 1487 John Morgan 
established London’s oldest surviving brewery 
at Mortlake by the Thames. Morgan soon 
drove a thriving trade, supplying the Royal 
Household at the Palace of Sheen and the 


Archbishop’s Palace nearby. Henry VIII’s 
Court must have contained some phenomenal 
ale-bibbers if the consumption of Lady Lucy, 
one of his Maids-in-Waiting, is accepted as 
typical. She drank a gallon a day with her meals 
alone. Philip of Spain signalized the importance 
of beer to Englishmen by asking for English 
Ale as soon as he arrived at Southampton to 
marry Mary Tudor, and by the reign of 
Elizabeth I English beers were renowned all 
over the Continent. The demand for these 
from foreign parts, it is recorded, increased 
“to a high degree,” some 500 tons being 
exported at one time. English Inns, too, were 
an example to other nations. Fynes Moryson, 
the celebrated traveller, observed: ‘“ The 
World affords no such inns as England hath, 
either for food and cheap entertainment for 


‘the guests own pleasure, or for humble attend- 


ance on passengers, yea even in very poor 
villages.” Under Elizabeth the brewing restric- 
tions imposed by her father and grandfather 
were lifted. In 1585 there were 26 breweries 
in London, half under English ownership, 
half under foreign. Together they produced 
648,960 barrels a year. Dr. William Butler, 
James I’s physician, invented a beer of his own 
—known as Dr. Butler’s—which was claimed 
to be a cure for many diseases. Taverns which 
sold it displayed the sign of the Butler’s Head. 
One of these signs can still be seen in the City 
of London. 

A hundred years later gin and spirit drinking 
became widespread—a taste introduced by 
Marlborough’s soldiers returning from the 
wars in the Low Countries. But it would be 
a mistake to imagine that the entire population 
gave way to this habit. Gin addicts were to be 
found mainly in London, and even there beer 
was still regarded as the natural drink for 
normal citizens. Hogarth in 1751 depicted 
Beer Street, as opposed to debauched Gin Lane, 
as a prosperous thoroughfare in which the 
pawnbroker was obliged to put up his shutters, 
and the brewers were anxious to maintain this 
reputation. Hanoverian London saw the rise of 
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By courtesy of Whitbread & Co. Ltd. 


The interior of an eighteenth-century brewery 


SAMUEL WHITBREAD I 1720-1796, by R Ids : 


some of the great English brewing families. 
North of the Thames was Samuel Whitbread, 
south, his great rival, Thrale (now Barclay, 
Perkins), while holding the balance between 
them at Westminster was the Stag Brewery 
(now Watneys). Whitbread set the example by 
allowing no work to be done in his brewery on 
Sundays and by devoting himself to numerous 
works and schemes for social reform including 
the abolition of the slave trade, which was later 
advocated by his son, Samuel Whitbread I], 
in the House of Commons. Keenly interested 
in Thrale’s was Dr. Johnson, whose features 
are now a familiar trade-mark for Thrale’s 
successors. It can scarcely be imagined that 
Johnson was thinking of gin drinking when he 
made his famous declaration: “ There is 
nothing which has yet been contrived by man 
by which so much happiness is produced, as 
by a good tavern or inn.” 

Porter, a new type of beer so-called because 
of its popularity with the London porters, was 
as much the common drink of the eighteenth 
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By courtesy of Arthur Guinness Son & Co. Ltd. 


The Guinness Brewery in Dublin, about 1850 


century as spirits. Ale contributed much to the 
prosperity of the Victorians. It appears 
frequently in the descriptions of eating and 
drinking by that faithful reflector of his times, 
Charles Dickens. It was exported to all quarters 
of the globe. India Pale Ale was shipped to the 
troops in India, and perhaps the best known 
bottles of beer in the world are the two bottles 
of Bass—the only clearly identifiable wares on 
the counter—in Manet’s “ Bar At the Folies 
Bergéres.” But before the century was out, a 
great change had taken place in the brewing 
industry. The private home-brewer and the 
small brewer were both doomed, and the way 
was ready for the amalgamation into the great 
Brewery companies of today. The reason for 
this development was largely increasing 
taxation. 

The first taxes on beer, or its basis, malt, 
had been levied by Charles II. In ensuing 
reigns these duties were from time to time 
varied both in value and in method of collec- 
tion. In 1880, however, an entirely new system 


of beer taxation was introduced. This was a 
charge not on the malt but on its extract, the 


“ ” 
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wort For technical reasons a certain 
proportion of wastage had to be taxed with the 
wort, and home brewers could not afford to 
meet this expense. In 1881 there were 16,798 
wholesale brewers in the United Kingdom and 
71,876 others, that is to say innkeepers, 
farmers and private individuals. By 1900 the 
figures had fallen to 6,447 and 12,734 respec- 
tively. In the last 50 years there has been an 
equally marked decrease in the numbers, 
brewing as a trade being now concentrated into 
the hands of 416 brewing firms. For the most 
part these are amalgamations of companies. 
Some of their names are nationally known 
although the supplies of all of them are usually 
confined to particular regions or counties. 
Today an Englishman does not talk about a type 
of beer as he did in centuries past so much as a 
brand. His taste is less for “‘ nappy,” “ mum ” 
or “three threads” than for “ Courage,” 
“* Greene King ” or “ Spreckley.” Only three 
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Whitbread’s : 


breweries may be said to be truly “ national,” 
Bass, Worthington and, in stout, Guinness. But 
there are signs that some of the larger regional 
breweries are expanding. 

In another respect, however, the twentieth 
century has reverted to the medieval, monastic 
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By courtesy of Whitbread & Co. Ltd. 
the Old Vat 


outlook on beer. Brewing is again regarded as 
a scholarly and scientific pursuit. Ale in various 
forms has been used for hundreds of years as a 
medicine and the Middle Ages paid special 
attention to the curative qualities of hops. But 
in later times it was felt that the application of 
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chemical principles to brewing might lead to 
misunderstandings. Horace Brown, a chemist 
of Burton-on-Trent and himself an advocate 
of scientific brewing, was aware of these objec- 
tions when he wrote in 1866 : “ The display of 
chemical apparatus might suggest to customers 
who went around the brewery the horrible 
suspicion that the beer was being doctored.” 
Then, in 1876, Louis Pasteur in France 
published his epoch-making Studies on Beer. 
Not the least of the benefits of ale to mankind 
is that it was the source from which modern 
bacteriology sprang. Pasteur smoothed the 
path for Brown and his friends, who formed a 
research and study group from which grew 
the Institute of Brewing. Brown and his col- 
leagues interested Joseph Chamberlain in their 
chemical activities and with his influence there 
was founded the Birmingham University 
Department of Brewing. Similar departments 

"followed at Manchester University and Heriot 
Watt College in Edinburgh. Brewing today is 
reunited with learning. 

Licensing has passed its fourth centenary, a 
Statute of 1552 having empowered Justices of 
the Peace to license ale-houses and refuse an 
inn in places where there was judged to be no 
need for one. For long periods however, this 
Statute was rarely enforced and it was not until 
1869 that strict licensing was reintroduced, 
many applications being refused as redundant. 
The first known case of a “ tied ” house is said 
to be the “ Bear” in Southwark, which in 
1319 was leased by one Drinkwater to a James 


Beaufleur on condition the latter bought all his 
wine from the former. In the eighteenth 
century some tavern keepers “ tied ” themselves 
to brewers by undertaking to sell their beer in 
return for a loan. But it is only since the 
amalgamation of the breweries began, three- 
quarters of a century ago, that the “ tied house ” 
system has become widespread. Today about 
go per cent of the English houses are “ tied.” 
Recently an interesting change in the 
English taste for beer has been marked by the 
great increase in the sale of bottled beers. In 
1900 only 5 per cent of the beer output was in 
bottles. In 1938 it had risen to 25 per cent, 
and two years ago it was up to 34 per cent. 
Many brewers attribute this increase to the 
fact that beer is now consumed by a growing 
number of women, who seem naturally to 
prefer the bottled varieties. A tied house must 
rely on its brewers for its bottled supplies, but a 
free house will often stock a wide variety to 
suit its various customers. One such house in 
West London today sells some 30 brands of 
bottled beer besides four draught brews. 
During its history of 3,000 years, beer 
has been brewed in many different forms— 
with or without hops—to satisfy the tastes and 
the needs of many different civilizations. In 
modern times it has been especially associated 
with England. It is hard to imagine John Bull 
drinking anything but ale with his roast beef— 
when he still has it. As Sydney Smith once 
remarked, “‘ What two ideas are more in- 
separable than Beer and Britannia ?” 
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Maximilian of Mexico 


Under the protection of French arms, a liberal-minded Austrian 


Archduke became Emperor of Mexico in 1864. Three years 


lies an area of the central plateau known 
as El Bajio. Its name—the Low Country 
—is hardly appropriate, for though this region 
may be low in relation to the Sierras that sur- 
round it, it is still six thousand feet above the 
sea. El Bajio’s valleys are among the most 
fertile lands in Mexico. But it was the mineral 
wealth underlying the stark and thorny surfaces 
of its arid hills that attracted the Conquista- 
dores. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the Spanish mine-owners and 
hacendados and administrators built there a 
series of cities whose churches, convents and 
palaces are still astonishing in their baroque 
richness—Guanajuato and Queretaro, Celaya 
and Dolores, Salamanca and San Miguel de 
Allende. This wealthy and populated region, 
with its sophisticated creoles and its excessively 
poor peons, has played an important part in 
Mexican life ever since its first settlement, and 
no area of Mexico bas more obstinately retained 
its traditions ; it is still the most conservative 
and the most Catholic section of the country. 
Of all El Bajio’s cities, none is more con- 
scious of its historical role than Queretaro. 
Today its decayed Renaissance atmosphere is 
modified by the white functional factories that 
glitter on its outskirts and bring Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes and Carnation Milk to a land that 
in many respects has barely emerged from a 
mediaeval way of living. But the old pattern 
continues beneath the modernistic veneer ; in 
the streets of Queretaro the women still grind 


Tis HUNDRED MILES NORTH OF MEXICO CITY 


later his new subjects sentenced him to face a firing squad. 


their corn in stone-age metates, ambulant 
tortilla vendors set up their little charcoal 
braziers on its pavements, the makers of ropes: 
and sandals and turquoise jewellery carry on 
in their traditional barrios, the potters work 
without the wheel as they did in the days of 
Montezuma, and Indians shuffle on their knees 
up the gilded aisles of the churches and pray 
with their arms wearily held out in the shape of 
the cross to ‘agonized and realistically bleeding 
Mexican Christs. 

The complex of events that lies beneath 
this mingling of antique and super-modern is 
recorded in a little museum hidden away in a 
disused monastery behind Queretaro’s main 
Plaza. There, attended by voluble guides, one 
views the clay gods of Otomi Indians, who 
raised one of their principal pueblos here in 
1440, and the portraits, candid almost to cari- 
cature, of the missionary fathers who set out to 
die at the hands of Yaqui Indians in the 
northern deserts. One glances at documents 
relating to the historic congress in 1917 when 
the Constitution of present-day Mexico was 
laid down in the Bishop’s Palace of Queretaro, 
and one peeps back a century through one of the 
most influential keyholes in the world. Through 
it, in 1810, Dofia Josefa Ortiz de Dominguez, 
wife of the Corregidor of Queretaro (and 
immortalized in Mexican political hagiography 


as La Corregidora), whispered to a messenger | 


that the plans of the Mexican independence 
movement had been discovered by the 
Spaniards ; as a result of this warning, the priest 
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By GEORGE WOODCOCK 


Hidalgo issued the Cry from Dolores and led 
his Indian parishioners out to begin the first 
Mexican revolution. 

But the most moving of the relics that 
cluster under their fading cards in these cold, 
monastic rooms are those which commem- 
orate one of the great tragedies of a land 
where tragic intimations are woven into almost 
every hour of life. For in Queretaro Ferdinand 
Maximilian of Hapsburg, second and _ final 
Emperor of Mexico, made his last stand against 
the republican armies in 1867. Outside the 
city, on the low, dry Hill of Bells, an ugly chapel 
covers the spot where he died. Looking into 
the good-natured, intelligent face of Maxi- 
milian’s portrait, the brooding handsomeness 
of Carlota’s, both so European and so urbane, 
one wonders at the chain of misunderstanding 
and duty and misfortune that took one to his 
death and the other to insanity in the same 
catastrophic year. Yet all the evidence is here : 
the sombre portrait of Juarez, that squat symbol 
of republican rectitude whose fate was welded 
to Maximilian’s by the implacable enmity of 
conflicting principles ; the grey writing on the 
faded telegrams that marked each stage in the 
final drama ; the plain wooden stool that faced 
the court martial at which the absent Maxi- 
milian was tried and condemned ; the photo- 
graphs of the firing squad in their creased and 
grimy uniforms (nothing here of the military 
neatness that Manet portrayed) and of the shell- 
scarred and cactus-ridden hillside where they 
carried out their merciless task ; the plain 
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THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN, 1832-67; “A great 
spirit,” said the colonel in charge of his execution 
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peon’s coffin in which the Emperor’s body was 
placed after the last volley was fired, and, most 
horrifying in its unexpected neutrality, the great 
instrument, like a hypodermic syringe for a 
Titan, with which the doctors pumped in the 
embalming fluid to provide for the final journey 
to the Hapsburg mausoleum. 

The opening scenes of the tragedy which 
these relics recall was enacted far away from 
the Mexican plateau, in the palace of Miramar 
on the shores of the Adriatic. There the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, younger brother of the 
Emperor Franz Josef, was living in restless 
retirement. He had served a time as governor- 
general of Lombardo-Venezia, and had been 
removed for the liberal policy he had attempted 
to introduce. Now, in retreat, he composed 
poetry, studied science, and wrote the narratives 
of his travels. For Maximilian was a young 
man of considerable intellectual pretensions ; 
he spoke six languages, and had assumed those 
preoccupations with social reform which in 
that age had become fashionable among the 
younger sons of royal houses. His wife, Marie 
Charlotte Amelie (later known to the Mexicans 
as Carlota), was a granddaughter of Louis 
Philippe of France and daughter of Leopold I 
of Belgium ; a childhood spent in the company 
of adults and on the edge of political affairs 
had given her a gravity and an interest in 
scholarly matters which made her an appro- 
priate consort for the Hapsburg prince. 

Literary and intellectual pursuits helped to 
pass the time at Miramar, but they did not 
wholly still the gnawings of ambition. This 
was the age when Germanic princely houses 
were providing younger sons to grace a whole 
company of new thrones created by the nine- 
teenth-century reorganizations of Europe, and 
it was not extravagant of Maximilian to hope 
that one day some freshly liberated country 
would call for his guidance. When, in October, 
1863, a delegation arrived from Mexico to 
offer him the empire of that distant and semi- 
barbaric land, it seemed as though the oppor- 
tunity had at last arisen for him to assume the 
dignity to which he felt himself born, and also 
to put into effect the benevolent schemes for 
human betterment which had been frustrated 
in Italy. 

Yet even at this intoxicating moment, while 
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he was entertaining the visiting plenipoten- 
tiaries to magnificent banquets, during which 
the grounds of Miramar were elaborately 
illuminated with the Mexican colours, it is 
difficult to believe that he was completely 
unaware of the dubious circumstances in which 
he would be expected to wear the proferred 
crown. For several years, Mexico had been 
submerged in civil strife between the Cen- 
tralists, or conservatives, on the one hand, and 
the Federalists, or liberals, led by Benito 
Juarez, on the other. The liberals had 
triumphed, and Juarez set about forming a 
secular state, free from foreign influence. 
Defeated in elections and military campaigns 
alike, the conservative elements, to whom the 
Church gave its support, decided to appeal 
abroad for assistance, and the man they chose 
to approach was Napoleon III of France. 
Napoleon was attracted by the prospect of 
establishing a considerable sphere of influence 
on the American continent, and he found an 
excuse for action in the repudiation of foreign 
debts by Juarez. He persuaded England and 
Spain to join him in a debt-collecting expedi- 
tion, and in 1861 the forces of these three 
countries landed at Vera Cruz and marched 
inland to the mountain city of Orizaba. Their 
action was facilitated by the fact that the 
United States were entirely occupied with their 
own Civil War. 

It soon became clear that Napoleon was not 
interested merely in financial questions, and 
when the French rejected the conciliatory 
offers of the Mexican government, the English 
and Spanish contingents were withdrawn. 
The French forces marched on towards Mexico 
City ; they were defeated before the gates of 
Puebla, and this was regarded as a stain on the 
national honour that turned the expedition 
into a full-scale war. Reinforcements were 
sent ; Juarez withdrew from the capital, and 
the French army under Bazaine began a general 
campaign. Soon the republican government 
was reduced to a wandering existence in the 
northern desert provinces where communica- 
tions and settlements were too scanty for easy 
pursuit. 

The conservatives welcomed the French 
and, under their influence, decided to re- 
establish the empire which had flourished 
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briefly during the 1820’s under Augustin 
Iturbide. Since Maximilian was the most 
eligible unemployed prince in Europe, and was 
moreover a friend of Napoleon, who evidently 
regarded him as pliant enough to serve his 
purpose, he seemed the obvious candidate for 
the new throne. And so it was that the deputa- 
tion from the Assembly of Notables, headed 
by the fanatical monarchist, Jose Maria 
Gutierrez de Estrada, had arrived at Miramar 
to offer the crown. Maximilian felt at least some 
promptings of caution, for he replied that he 
could only accept if the Mexican people con- 
firmed his election by a free vote. In that event, 
he concluded, “I shall be ready, with the 
consent of the august chief of my family and 
with reliance on the aid of the Almighty, to 
accept the crown.” 

Nothing was easier to arrange. As. the 
French advanced, they obtained the adhesion 
of the conquered towns, and, while many 
Mexicans doubtless expressed a sincere pre- 
ference for the empire in the hope that it would 
end internecine strife, any vote taken under 
such conditions must be suspect. However, 
Maximilian and particularly Carlota, whose 
romantic ambitions were immoderately in- 
flamed by the prospect before her, were only 
too willing to take the returns at their face 
value. The crown was accepted, and a conven- 
tion was entered into between Maximilian and 
Napoleon by which the latter agreed to give 
military support until the Empire should be 
placed on a secure basis. 

At last, on May 2oth, 1864, the new Emperor 
landed in Mexico. Early in June he gathered 
his council and laid down the basis for the kind 
of liberally-tinged dictatorship which he en- 
visaged as the prelude to constitutional govern- 
ment. In his decrees during the ensuing months 
there was a great deal of well-intentioned 
thought. An amnesty for political offenders 
was granted, and the authorities were enjoined 
to leave unmolested any opponent who chose 
to live in peace. Freedom of the press, equality 
before the law, and security for person and 
property were guaranteed, and an effort was 
made to alleviate the burden of peonage. 

It was indicative of a certain unrealism of 
outlook that Maximilian too often seemed 
satisfied with the promulgation of laws and did 
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Picture Post Library 


THE EMPRESS CARLOTA ; her breakdown seemed the 
final blow 


not perceive that the corruption inherent in 
the Mexican administrative system often 
resulted in their complete frustration. In this 
he was no exception among Mexican rulers, 
for proyectismo, the nurturing of fine-sounding 
but impracticable schemes, is almost a national 
institution and largely explains the paradox of 
a country where a hundred and fifty years of 
reforms have left the common people in a 
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relatively unchanged situation of extreme 
poverty. Maximilian’s own preoccupation with 
form was shown in his extreme concern for 
court etiquette—he spent his voyage from 
Europe annotating a manual to enlighten his 
future subjects on polite behaviour. Yet this 
fatal satisfaction with the surface aspects of 
social life does not mean that either he or 
Carlota was hypocritical in the desire they 
expressed to help the Mexican people. They 
lived an austere and industrious life, eschewing 
personal luxury and working hard at the tasks 
of governing. Maximilian was always open to 
the personal appeal, and Carlota spent much 
time in such work as organizing schools and 
hospitals. 

But, even apart from Maximilian’s failings 
as an administrator, it soon became evident that 
‘general circumstances were not so favourable 
to him as they had at first appeared. When he 
arrived almost the whole country had been 
subjugated by the French armies. The repub- 
licans under Juarez held the United States 
frontier and the desert of the north-west, while 
Porfirio Diaz, later to become a long-time 
dictator of Mexico, maintained the struggle 
along the Guatemalan border and in the more 
inaccessible parts of Oaxaca. Apart from a few 
guerilla bands in Michoacan and Jalisco, the 
rest of Mexico was at least outwardly sub- 
servient to the Empire. But it was clear from 
the beginning that Maximilian’s power rested 
almost entirely on French arms, and that no 
really powerful section of the population sup- 
ported him. Even the conservatives who had 
called him in were soon antagonized by his 
liberal tendencies, and in this they were led 
by the Catholic hierarchy. 

It had been generally assumed among 
Churchmen that Maximilian came with Papal 
blessing and that he would return to the 
Church the property and the standing of which 
it had been deprived by the secularist policies of 
Juarez. Instead, the Emperor showed an un- 
expectedly obstinate resistance to Papal pres- 
sure ; he insisted on religious toleration, and 
also on a scheme by which a payment of state 
salaries to the priests would take the place of a 
restoration of Church properties. His attitude 
completely alienated the ecclesiastical faction, 
and weakened his support among lay con- 


servatives, who had already been aggrieved by 
his policy of including liberals in his adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, his persistent efforts 
at reconciliation failed to gain him any sub- 
stantial following among the republicans, most 
of whom were antagonistic to him both as a 
foreigner and as a monarch. 


At the beginning of his reign, Maximilian 
had naively hoped for a top-level agreement 
with Juarez, and he had written to the President 
with this end in view. From his fugitive head- 
quarters, Juarez replied in terms which made 
plain that no common ground could exist 
between him and the foreign usurper. The final 
part of his letter is worth quotation, since it 
shows clearly the differences in outlook and 
character between the idealistic and stubborn 
Indian, bred in the cruel and hazardous atmo- 
sphere of Mexican political strife, and the 
European prince whose liberalism was inex- 
tricably mingled with a naive faith in the divine 
right and rightness of monarchs. 


“You tell me,” said Juarez, “‘ that you have 
no doubt that the peace and felicity of the Mexican 
people would come of our conference, were I to 
accept it, and that the empire would rely on the 
service of my lights and the support of my 
patriotism by placing me in some distinguished 
position. It is true, sir, that contemporary history 
records the names of great traitors who have 
broken their oaths and their promises and failed 
their own party, their antecedents and all that is 
most sacred to a man of honour, and that in these 
betrayals the traitor has been guided by an 
obscure ambition to rule and a base desire to 
satisfy his own passions and even his own vices ; 
but the present incumbent of the Presidency of 
the Republic, who has sprung from the obscure 
masses of the people, will succumb—if in the 
designs of Providence it is ordained that he 
succumb—fulfilling his oath, warranting the 
hopes of the nation over which he presides, and 
satisfying the promptings of his own conscience. 
It is given to men, sir, to attack the rights of 
others, to take their property, to attempt the lives 
of those who defend their liberty, and to make of 
their virtues a crime and of their own vices a 
virtue ; but there is one thing which is beyond 
the reach of perversity, and that is the tremendous 
verdict of history. History will judge us.” 


History — Mexican and otherwise — has 
judged as Juarez expected, and the drab, con- 
scientious little lawyer is justly accorded a place 
above the prince who allowed himself to be used 
as a tool for the ambitions of men less honour- 
able than himself. Yet intentions count for 
something even at the tribunal of posterity, 
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and there is no doubt that Maximilian was 
sincere in his desire to make peace with the 
Mexican liberals and to work with them for the 
regeneration of his adopted country. 

One disastrous lapse, however, he made 
from his liberal policy—disastrous to himself 
as well as to the cause he represented. Towards 
the end of 1865, impatient by the way in which 
the war against the scattered republican forces 
dragged on, he let himself be persuaded to 
resort to terrorism. The immediate excuse for 
this act was the rumour that Juarez had left 
the country and that the republican cause was 
therefore leaderless. Actually this was false, 
since Juarez, although he was driven back as 
far as the Rio Grande, clung within Mexican 
territory with all the obstinacy of which he was 
master, hoping, justly, that some change of 
fortune would allow him to return and re- 
establish a centre of resistance. But Maximilian 
believed the story of the president’s flight, and 
issued the decree of October 2nd, in which he 
declared that the departure of Juarez left no 
legal pretence for continuing the war against 
the Empire, and that guerillas would hence- 
forth be shot within twenty-four hours of 
capture. Measures fully as severe as this had 
been enacted frequently during Mexican 
revolutions, and Juarez himself had been a 
prime offender with a similar law three years 
before. But Maximilian’s decree had the defect 
in Mexican eyes that it was issued by a foreigner 
and therefore it seemed much more of a tyran- 
nical action than if it had been imposed by a 
native dictator. The Emperor was in no way a 
cruel man, and he seems to have had immediate 
misgivings about his action, since he modified 
the decree a short while afterwards, but not 
before it had vastly increased his unpopularity 
and provided the republicans with several 
martyrs. 

By 1866, Maximilian’s position was little, if 
any, better than it had been on his first arrival. 
His initial popularity had been eroded, while 
his failure to provide stability and his reliance 
on French troops had provoked a reaction in 
favour of Juarez, whose courageous refusal to 
surrender under any circumstances was begin- 
ning to pay off its dividend in renewed 
sympathy. In fact, Maximilian’s supporters 
were shrinking to a kind of company of the 
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damned, consisting of those who were so far 
compromised that they had little choice except 
between Maximilian and death or ruin. The 
principal bulwark of his power remained, as 
always, the French battalions, and then, un- 
expectedly, this support also was withdrawn 
from him. 

Napoleon had long regretted his Mexican 
adventure, which seemed to swallow up troops 
and money with no profit to France and con- 
siderable loss to his own prestige abroad and 
popularity at home. The rise of Prussian power 
had filled him with new fears and ambitions in 
Europe itself, while the United States, having 
ended its own Civil War, was adopting a - 
truculent attitude towards continued interven- 
tion in Mexico. Taking all these factors into 
consideration, Napoleon decided at the end of 
1865 to terminate the Mexican expedition. 
Maximilian had been given no previous warn- 
ing, and when the news reached him he was 
overwhelmed, partly by what he regarded as 
Napoleon’s perfidy, and partly by the hopeless- 
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In the Palace of Chapultepec Maximilian and Carlota introduced a taste for 


ness of his own situation ; unaware of what 
was awaiting him, he had just sent an appeal 
for yet more French troops as the only means of 
finally crushing the republican guerillas. 

Napoleon remained deaf to Maximilian’s 
reproaches, and finally, in the summer of 1866, 
Carlota left for Europe to plead their case in 
person while Maximilian stayed to maintain 
the Empire. By this time the treasury was so 
low, owing to the difficulty of raising money 
in the disaffected provinces, that her travelling 
expenses had to be taken from the drainage 
fund. She reached Paris on August 9th, but 
Napoleon, dreading a meeting, refused to see 
her under the pretext of illness ; finally, on 
August 24th, he told her there was no pos- 
sibility of changing his decision. From Paris 
the unfortunate woman wandered to Miramar, 
and then to Bolzano, where she began to 
develop the delusion that hirelings of Napoleon 
were trying to poison her. She went on to 
Rome, and poured out her delusions and her 
grievances to the Pope. Then madness closed 
over her, and her brother took her back to 
Miramar, where she stayed until the end of 
the Empire. 

Maximilian heard of Carlota’s breakdown 
in October. It seemed the final blow, and he 
began to wonder seriously whether the time 
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had not come to abdicate. Three days later he 
left for Orizaba, and, though it was given out 
that he had merely left the capital for his health, 
it was generally believed that he would leave 
with the French forces. 

He changed his mind for a variety of 
reasons. First, his brother Franz Josef had 
made it clear that, if he returned, there was no 
possibility of revoking the family compact by 
which, on accepting the throne of Mexico, he 
had renounced all title to that of Austria. Then 
his mother wrote to exhort him that his honour 
as a Hapsburg made it necessary for him to 
remain despite Napoleon and to see his 
adventure through to the bitter end. Weakened 
by dysentery, Maximilian lingered in Orizaba, 
botanizing and chasing butterflies in the fields 
while he considered his situation. 

Finally, on November 25th, he met his 
council at Orizaba and asked their opinion. 
The situation was deteriorating fast, for as the 
French withdrew towards the capital, the 
republican bands grew into armies and rushed 
into the military vacuum. Even the most 
optimistic members of the council were losing 
their confidence, and there can have been few 
among them who did not feel that the end of 
the Empire was imminent. Yet they opposed 
abdication on the ground that it would result 
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in political chaos, and on December Ist, 
Maximilian agreed to remain, on the condition 
that, at the earliest possible moment, a national 
congress representing all parties should be 
called to determine what kind of government 
the country desired. The prospects of such a 
congress were chimerical at a time when the 
republican forces had regained the initiative, 
and it was quixotic indeed of Maximilian to 
imagine that he would suddenly be able to dip 
into a depleted treasury to equip a considerable 
army, even if he could find the men to follow 
him in his hour of decline. But his ministers, 
victims of chronic proyectismo even at this late 
hour, glibly promised him millions in cash 
and an unlimited supply of recruits. Maxi- 
milian took them at their word, and in the 
middle of November he reversed his homeward 
journey, going first to Puebla to organize troops 
and then on to Mexico City. 

On February 5th, the drums of the last 
contingents of French soldiers beat their way 
through the capital. Maximilian watched them 
from the National Palace, and when they had 
gone remarked to his secretary that at last he 
was free. He was free, at least, to face the 
destiny others had prepared for him. 

The retreat of the French coincided with 
major defeats of the remaining imperial forces, 
and their surviving formations began to fall 
back from San Luis Potosi and Morelia upon 
the pivotal point of Queretaro. It was evident 
that this would be the last stand before the 
capital, and Maximilian decided that his place 
was there. On February 13th he left the capital 
for the last time with a force of 1,600 men, all 
that could be spared. He reached Queretaro 
on the 19th. 

When one stands today on the rooftops of 
Queretaro and gazes over the landscape, it is 
hard to imagine why this town should ever 
have been chosen as a strong point. It was loyal 
to the Empire and fervently Catholic, and there- 
fore its inhabitants were reliable, but from a 
military point of view it is very difficult to 
defend. It is almost surrounded by hills, and, 
although the imperialists arrived well before 
the pursuing republicans, they made no effort 
to occupy the summits to prevent their enemies 
from doing so. Paralysed by the disputes of 
too many generals and the indecisions of Maxi- 


milian, they sat in the city and allowed the 
cordon to be drawn around them until their 
retreat was cut off from every side. 

For nearly three months the imperialists 
endured the siege, hoping that reinforcements 
would break through. On April Ist the 
republican General Escobedo sent a proposal 
for a capitulation in which he offered to let 
Maximilian depart, but the Emperor refused 
to consider it, relying on the prospect of relief. 
The reinforcements never came, and at last, 
in the middle of May, Maximilian decided that 
the situation was hopeless and accepted the 
suggestion of the Indian general, Tomas Mejia, 
to make a final effort to break through in the 
direction of the Sierra Gorda to the north-west. 
Preparations were made, the remaining stocks 
of food were divided, the men of Queretaro 
were recruited to form a rearguard, and the 
sortie was fixed for the night of May 15th. 
It never took place, for the previous night a 
certain Colonel Lopez went secretly to Escobedo, 
and for 7,000 pesos agreed to introduce the 
republican forces into the city. This was done 
during the night of May 14th, and the opera- 
tion was carried out so smoothly that by dawn 
the city was almost entirely in enemy hands. 
Maximilian and Mejia made a last stand on the 
Hill of Bells and there they finally surrendered. 
When Maximilian said that he presumed he 
would be treated with all the consideration due 
to a prisoner of war, Escobedo agreed. 

In spite of this assurance, and by order of 
the implacable Juarez, Maximilian and his 
leading generals, Miramon and Mejia, were 
brought to trial before a court martial on June 
13th, on a variety of charges which hinged 
on the accusation of treason. Two days later 
they were sentenced to death. Juarez was 
urged from all sides to grant a reprieve. Even 
liberal lawyers and republican generals, even 
Garibaldi and Victor Hugo, joined in the 
appeals, but the President remained untouched. 
The condemned men were to die on June 19th. 

During these last days all the latent nobility 
in Maximilian’s character came to the surface. 
Even his concern for the formal patterns of 
behaviour came to his aid, and his life seemed to 
move out of the realm of ordinary existence and 
to enter that abstract realm in which the actions 
of the hero and the martyr are performed. 
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Pride and Christian humility coalesced into 
a dignity that was above either, and 
Maximilian, who before had been a relatively 
ordinary man, in these last days trod on the 
verge of greatness. Offered a safe hiding place 
when the republicans broke into Queretaro, 
he answered simply : “I do not hide,” and as he 
walked to the Hill of Bells to take his place in 
the ranks which were making the last stand he 
refused a horse because his companions had 
none. During the weeks before the court 
martial an escape was arranged. At first Maxi- 
milian objected to so undignified a proceeding, 
but then he agreed, provided Mejia and 
Miramon could go with him. This was not 
possible, and he stayed to face his accusers. 
After the trial he begged unsuccessfully that 
his companions should be spared and that he 
alone should die. 

Finally, on June 19th, he entered the carriage 
that took him back to the Hill of Bells, and as 
he stepped out on the site of his execution, he 
exclaimed : “‘ What a splendid day! I have 
always wished to die on such a day.” Standing 
before the wall at which he and his friends were 
to be shot, he insisted that Miramon should 
‘take the place of honour in the centre, and told 
the weeping captain of the firing squad, who 
asked his forgiveness : “‘ You are a soldier and 
must do your duty.” He distributed his 
remaining cash among the soldiers, asked them 
to shoot at the heart, and then declared : “I 
die for a just cause, the independence and 
liberty of Mexico. May my blood seal the mis- 
fortunes of my new country. Viva Mexico !” 
The volley did not kill him, and as he lay on 
the ground waiting for the coup de grdce he 
was heard to whisper “ Man!” Even his 
enemies were moved, and the colonel in charge 
of the execution declared sorrowfully : “ He 
was a great spirit.” 

The death of Maximilian meant an end to 
the monarchist idea and to the adventures of 
foreign pretenders in Mexico. No ruler, not 
even Porfirio Diaz, has since even contemplated 
the re-establishment of the throne, and no 
party, however conservative, has suggested the 
resumption of dynastic power. And if Mexican 
political life, under the revolutionary phraseo- 
logy which deceived so many foreigners, has 
tended to slip into the pattern of liberal 


dictatorship he sought to establish, this was 
already implicit in the forms which republican 
government in Mexico has always assumed 
under the democratic guise. In practice, 
Juarez ruled as Maximilian had hoped to rule, 
and thus, as so often in that paradoxical 
country, the apparent opposites came to- 
gether. 

It was, indeed, in the cultural rather than 
in the political realm that the imperial interlude 
had its ironic victory. The five years of the 
French occupation and the Empire brought 
Mexico into a closer contact with contemporary 
European manners and attitudes than it had 
ever attained during the Colonial period. 
Maximilian began a reconstruction of Mexico 
City on the Parisian pattern which was en- 
thusiastically followed by his opponent, Diaz. 
His court and his entourage of cultured 
Europeans started that craze for Parisian ways 
of dress and behaviour which has since been 
characteristic of the Mexican upper and middle 
classes, and to this day many aspects of the life 
of these sections of the population have become 
frozen in a reminiscence of the styles Maxi- 
milian and Carlota introduced in their palaces 
of Chapultepec and Cuernavaca. The ornate 
gilded furniture, the opulent plush curtains, 
the tinkling oversized candelabra of the 
Empire period still dominate the domestic life 
of wealthy Mexicans. In literature, in the 
theatre, in the plastic arts, the assiduous pro- 
paganda for European models on the part of 
the imperial court had an immense and in- 
vigorating influence ; for half a century Paris 
dominated Mexican artistic and literary life, 
and the stimulus of European experiments at 
the turn of the century helped to inspire the 
native artistic movements which appeared in 
the 1920’s. 

Yet while the influence of his reign has been 
sO pervasive in Mexican culture and upper 
class social life, the view which Mexicans have 
of Maximilian himself is still confused by the 
mists of political myth and nationalistic 
emotion. In general, they respond to the appeal 
of his chivalrous character, and his story has 
entered into the stock subject matter of drama, 
fiction and poetry. But while the Mexicans 
have taken Maximilian as a theme of literature, 
there is a distinction between matters of art 
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and of politics. Politically, Maximilian remains 
where he was in life ; the conservatives whose 
ideals he distrusted are the only people who 
look back with nostalgia on the days of the 
Empire, and the liberals whose emperor he 
longed to be still reject him with little recogni- 
tion of his frustrated good intentions. For 
official Mexican liberalism, the liberalism of 
the governing Party of Revolutionary Institu- 
tions, is caught up in its own elaborate mytho- 
logy of the Mexican past. It is possible to make 
saints of the leaders of the left, and even of such 
anarchic figures as Zapata, Villa and Flores 
Magon, once they have been safely removed. 


But the myth also requires its demons, and 
among these Maximilian takes his place, with 
Huerta and Diaz, with Santa Anna and 
Iturbide, not because he rivalled these masters 
in political treachery and brutalized adminis- 
tration, but because he was a foreigner and 
offended as much as he provoked the rising 
feeling of Mexican nationality. Until this 
feeling is much less sensitive, much less liable 
to explode into xenophobia than it is today, 
there is unlikely to be anything approaching 
an objective judgment of Maximilian in the 
country which he outraged politically and 
socially enriched. 
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RECENT CONFERENCE of party propagan- 
A& in Moscow severely upbraided com- 


munist organizations in the country for 
continuing to teach history as though men were 
its makers. Yet until a year ago, so long as 
Stalin was alive, this had to be the pretence of 
Soviet historiographers, lest they incur the 
wrath of “ The Creator of Soviet Historical 
Science.” Today, ideas about the past are 
once more undergoing revision, and the 
opposite is held to be the only correct formula. 

In December 1949, when Stalin celebrated 
his 7oth birthday and idolatry reached the point 
of ascribing to him god-like attributes and per- 
fections, party propagandists toured the length 
and breadth of the Soviet hemisphere, giving 
lectures on “‘ Stalin, the creator of the Soviet 
State,” “the greatest war leader in modern 
times,” “the organizer of victories,” “the 
initiator of the transformation of nature,” “ the 
inspirer of the struggle for peace,” to say 
nothing of “the director of the struggle for 
brotherhood among the nations.” Pravda, 
the central organ of the communist party, 
wrote : “ There are two suns between Heaven 
and Earth, and one of them is the light of 
Stalin’s ideas.” But in 1953, shortly after 
Stalin’s death, the paper pointedly quoted Karl 
Marx in a letter to his German friends : “ All 
cult of the individual being repugnant to me, 
I never gave my consent to the numerous 
schemes for ‘ building me up ’ at the time of the 
International, and if I reacted to them at all it 
was in the form of a rebuke.” 

This was the signal for reducing Stalin to 
the place of a satellite in the communist firma- 
ment. “ The faithful and worthy disciple of 
Lenin in whom he saw the creator and genius 
of the party,” he was called by the Soviet press 
when for the first time since his funeral it again 
wrote about him on the anniversary of his 
death. The event was commemorated on a 
far smaller scale than the preceding 30th 
anniversary of Lenin’s death last January. 
In the historical survey which is traditional on 
that day, Mr. Pospelov, director of the highest 
Soviet body for political research, the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute, anathematized 
the cult of the individual as “ foreign to Marx- 


1 Title of article on Stalin in No. 2, 1949, of the 
professional journal Voprosy istorit. 
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ism,” “ contrary to the communist principle of 
collective leadership,” and “‘ apt to depreciate 
the party’s réle as the spearhead of develop- 
ments.” The occasion on which he formulated 
this radical departure from the hero-worship- 
ping historiography of the Stalin era only served 
to underline the importance of his words. His 
audience consisted of the most senior party and 
government officials, headed by Premier 
Malenkov, who himself in his 10,000 word 
policy report to the Supreme Soviet five months 
after Stalin’s death had mentioned his pre- 
decessor only once. 

It would be difficult to find a more precise 
and complete expression of the new chapter of 
Soviet historiography than the brief sentence 
with which Mr. Pospelov dismissed the entire 
Stalin era: “The Soviet people, guided by 
Lenin’s party, built a socialist society in our 
country and routed German fascism and 
Japanese militarism.” For it shows not. only 
the official trend to eliminate the traces of 
Stalin’s personality from the period over which 
he presided, but also the transposition back to 
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Lenin of the credit for plans and works formerly 
ascribed to Stalin’s authorship. 

The twenty-seven historical theses issued 
last July by the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin 
Institute, jointly with the Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation of the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee, described both the 
Five Year Plans and the Collectivization of 
Agriculture as Lenin’s creation. Thesis number 
twelve emphasized that Lenin worked out a 
“scientific programme ” to turn “ economic- 
ally backward Russia into a leading mighty 
socialist power” by means of socialist indus- 
trialization, the geometric expansion of heavy 
industry, and the change-over from individual 
to collective farming. Thesis number thirteen 
defined the idea of national communism 
instead of international revolution without 
mentioning Stalin, its author. Stalin is intro- 
duced as a quasi-afterthought in thesis fourteen: 
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“The communist party, under the leadership 
of the Central Committee, headed by V. I. 
Stalin, the great continuer of Lenin’s cause, set 
a definite course towards building socialism in. 
our country.” 

Thus, yet another text has been super- 
imposed on Soviet history, rewritten so often 
by now that it has become an almost illegible 
palimpsest. The Short Course of History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
published in 1938, which the 1953 theses have 
come to replace, puts almost identical words, 
two years after Lenin’s death, into the mouth 
of Stalin when it makes him propose to the 14th 
Party Congress to fight for the “ socialist 
industrialization of the country.” 

Stalin’s own first contribution to the revision 
of history was a step in a similar direction to 
that now followed by the theses. In his The 
October Revolution in 1924, he belittled the 
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part played by Trotsky in the October rising— 
“he fought well,” but only as an agent of the 
Central Committee. Later, Trotsky’s name 
and all trace of his activities, except as an 
“agent of imperialist bourgeoisie,” were to be 
eradicated root and branch from Soviet his- 
toriography at Stalin’s behest. In vain does the 
reader of the Great Encyclopaedia \ook for 
information about Trotsky the man. It 
recognizes only the abstract Trotskyism which, 
it hastens to explain in the opening sentence, 
is not a political or an ideological movement but 
merely a form of villainy. In 1950, the Soviet 
painter D. A. Nalbandjan was granted a Stalin 
prize for a monumental tableau depicting Lenin 
in the act of giving the order to seize power in 
Russia—with Trotsky, who carried the rising 
to victory, nowhere to be seen. Instead, Stalin, 
standing next to Lenin, is portrayed as though 
he had held the lion’s share in authority. 

The first cold-war formula in history, 
Trotsky’s “Neither Peace nor War,” with 
which, as Soviet negotiator at the Brest Litovsk 
conference in 1918, he tried to stave off the 
Kaiser’s arrogant terms for a separate peace, is 
thus treated by successive Soviet historians : 

Mints in the Great Encyclopaedia of 1927 : 
“ Trotsky took to Brest as the party directive 
his formula ‘ Neither Peace nor War ’.” . 

Yaroslavsky in 1929: “ For the sake of a 
doubtful psychological effect . . . Trotsky took 
the risk bound up with the possible ruin of the 
Soviet State, of his ‘ Neither Peace nor War’ 

Knorin in 1934: “ Trotsky failed to carry 
out instructions given to him by Lenin person- 
ally, and his ‘ Neither Peace nor War ’ declara- 
tion went against an order by Lenin and 
Stalin.” ... 

Popov in 1938 : “‘ This base virtuoso of dis- 
guises and double-dealer concealed his criminal 
position as a provocateur of war by the slogan 
‘Neither Peace nor War’.”. . 

It is symptomatic of the hazards in Soviet 
historiography that meanwhile each one of 
these historians has himself come under critical 
attacks. Voprosy istorii has censored Professor 
Mints tor his failure to produce an ordered 
work on the history of the régime, while the 
three others who, less prudent than Mints, did 
submit scripts on party history were taken to 
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task by Stalin for the inadequacy of their 
writings. 

This happened in the ’thirties when Soviet 
historiography was commanded to break away 
from the influence of M. N. Pokrovsky, its 
virtual dictator since the victorious revolution, 
In this great historian a country which had just 
thrown off the burden of the past found its 
truly representative history-writer. He branded 
Tsarist Russia as “ the worst plunderer of all,” 
an imperialist power of the first order, and in 
the mood of the times, which expected the 
revolution to spread all over the globe, he 
abolished national history from the curriculum of 
schools to make room for the study of inter- 
national class-conflicts. The duel of the giants, 
Stalin against Pokrovsky, filled the heroic era 
of Soviet historiography. Echoes of this great 
battle reverberate until this day in the border 
regions of the U.S.S.R., where Tsarist Russia 
is still remembered as the oppressive nation. 
Last spring, debates arranged by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences on the history of the 
Baltic peoples disclosed that “ the influences 
of the vulgarizing Pokrovsky school are still 
extant in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania.” 

In 1918, Lunacharsky, as Commissar for 
Education Pokrovsky’s immediate superior, 
said : “ A teaching of history directed towards 
the creation of national pride, patriotic feeling 
and the like, or which strives to find a pattern 
for imitation in examples of the past, must be 
rejected. ” But in 1950, final history examina- 
tions in Moscow secondary schools showed as 
the most characteristic “‘ positive ” features in 
the knowledge of the roth form pupils that 
“they fully elucidate the progressive rdle 
played by the Russian people in world history 

. (and that) many replies reflect patriotic 
pride in their country and in the glorious past 
of the Russian people. They tried to emphasize 
the priority of Russian scholars, inventors, and 
travellers, and speak most affectionately of our 
great military leaders.”” 

The offensive against Pokrovsky began with 
an attack by Stalin in 1931 on the “ decadent 
liberalism ” shown by the Editor of Proletarian 
Revolution in publishing “ disguised Trotskyist 
rubbish.” The task of Soviet historiography, 
as Stalin saw it at the time, was “ to teaf 

2 ** History Teaching in the School,” No. 5/1950. 
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systematically the mask from the Trotskyist 
and other falsifiers of the history of our party.” 
The search for a new purged party history was 
on. It came to a temporary halt in 1938 with 
the publication of the Short Course. After the 
war, it was made known that Stalin was its 
author. 

In 1933, Hitler came to power in Germany, 
and in the Soviet Union, to the accompanying 
rumbling on the international scene of an 
impending Armageddon, the “ Operation Re- 
write ” progressed, in scope from party history 
to the history of the country and of the world, 
and in time from the short span of the régime 
back through the centuries and millenaries to 
the pre-historic age, thus to fasten up an in- 
secure present to the firm moorings of the past. 

Pokrovsky died undefeated in 1932. His 
ashes were placed in the wall of the Kremlin 
not far from the Lenin tomb. But two years 
after his death, the history-teaching abolished 
by him was re-introduced in secondary schools. 
The first historical personality to be reinstated 
was Ivan the Terrible, whom he had held up 
as the incarnation of all evils of Tsarism. 
Eisenstein had to remake his film in which 
he had depicted him as a psychopathic tyrant, 
to fall in with the new conception of Ivan as a 
builder of Russian statehood. Other films 
resurrected Suvorov and Kutuzov. A film of 
Alexander Nevsky was so violently germano- 
phobe that it had to be withdrawn in the days 
of the Stalin-Hitler pact. Then, in 1941 when 
Hitler was at the gates, came Stalin’s stirring 
call : “ Let us be inspired by the valiant images 
of our great ancestors—Alexander Nevsky, 


Dimitry of the Don, Kuzmo Minin, Dimitry | 


Pozharsky, Alexander Suvorov and Mikhail 
Kutuzov.” 

The chequered fortunes of Professor Tarle, 
an historian of Scottish descent, who more than 
anyone else helped to re-awaken Russia’s pride 
in her past, best illustrate how the new patriotic 
historiography also had its dangers. As the 
chronicler of individual events and their leading 
actors, Tarle first fell out with Pokrovsky, who 
was opposed to all but general surveys of socio- 
economic systems, and had to spend a time in 
banishment. In 1938, he soared to fame with a 
book on Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, written 
in the mood of impending war and extolling 
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M. N. POKROVSKY, the first “ dictator” of 
Soviet historiography 


Kutuzov. Later, when victory over the 
Germans loomed in sight, he was rebuked for 
his “ uncritical nationalism,” no longer in tune 
with historiography now that Stalin had become 
apprehensive lest a Napoleon arise in the Soviet 
Union from the ranks of his marshals. Finally 
in 1951, this hapless writer was once again 

attacked for his Napoleon book, this time by 
the party magazine Bolshevik, because he had 
shown in it excessive respect for the West and 
given too much credit to French, German and 
English sources, thus “ distorting the image of 
one of our greatest men, minimizing at the same 
time the réle of our Russian people and its 
army.” Incidentally, the trump charge against 
Pokrovsky himself was that he had written his 
History of Russia in foreign parts, and based it 
in the first instance on bourgeois foreign 
sources. (This is the book of which Lenin 
wrote : “ I like it enormously.”’) 


After a brief deflationary period, in which the 
overgrown fame of heroes of the past was cut 
back, and Istorichesky Zhurnal, successor of 
Pokrovsky’s Istoric Markist (“ Marxist His- 
torian”’), closed down because of “ national- 
Soviet historiography was 
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From “* Ogonyek " 


B. D. GREKOV : he gave proof of Russia’s 
Messianic mission 


commanded to prove Russian superiority over all 
other nations. The new “ line ” was occasioned 
by the urgent need to make impervious to 
Western higher civilization the many-peopled 
Soviet armies now standing beyond the 
frontiers. But more important was the long- 
term purpose of fortifying in this way the claim 
of Soviet communism to world leadership. 
Although much has changed in the Soviet 
approach to the past since Stalin’s death, the 
doctrine of the special position of the Russian 
and Soviet peoples is upheld more firmly than 
ever. 

Soviet historians, anxious to show that 
Russia was not only the first country to embrace 
socialism, but has always been the pacemaker 
for every new turn in history, have discovered 
that feudalism and merchant capitalism came 
sooner to the Slavs than to Western nations.® 
But the ultimate proof of Russia’s Messianic 
mission came with Professor B. D. Grekov’s 
assertion that she jumped the period of slavery, 
just as she later leaped from primitive capitalism 
straight into socialism, thus confounding Marx’ 
poor opinion of her socialist capabilities. 

The search for precedence descends into 
ever deeper layers of history. In February this 

3 Voprosy istorii, 1948, No. 3, 1949, No. 6. 


year, the Soviet Tass Bureau announced that 
Soviet archeologists had unearthed weapons 
used by men who lived on the banks of the 
Volga river some 100,000 years ago. “ The 
discovery,” it said, “‘ refutes the theories of 
bourgeois scientists that human beings appeared 
in Europe for the first time only some 35,000 
or 50,000 years ago, that is to say after the ice 
age. In Russia at least there must have been an 
earlier stone age preceding the ice age.” (Our 
italics.) 

Another archeological discovery this year 
pulls Rumanian history back into the orbit of 
general Slav history by claiming, “ contrary to 
the assertions of bourgeois historiographers, 
the existence of a Dacian civilization during the 
Roman occupation.” Rumania, the offspring 
of a Roman settlement, has until now success- 
fully defied all communist attempts to prove 
that she owes her civilization to the Slavs 
rather than to the Romans. The traditional 
Western and Rumanian interpretation has it 
that the early inhabitants of Dacia were com- 
pletely submerged by the waves of Roman 
settlers who turned the country into a lasting 
Latin outpost in South-Eastern Europe. 
Evidence of the survival beneath the Latin 
veneer of a native culture carries the present 
Soviet-Rumanian link back to antiquity, when 
close relations existed between the peoples of 
the Balkans region and the early inhabitants of 
the Russian steppes, and away from Western 
titles to Rumania. 

It is to these forerunners, if not forefathers, 
of today’s Slavs—“‘ an entirely savage people, 
dirty, half naked, even with no fixed dwellings, 
living in tents, using poisoned arrows, and of 
great cruelty,” as Pokrovsky still dared to 
describe them—that the great re-editing pro- 
cess of Soviet historiography has now turned. 
Recent historiographers have lifted them to a 
high level of culture and statehood, maintained 
through the ages, thus to refute former theories 
of foreigners as founders of Russia. Gone are 
the days when Russian history books could with 
impunity quote the invitation of Slav tribes to 
Norman chieftains “ Our land is wide and 
wealthy but there is no order in it : Come and 
rule us,’ or historians like N. Rubinstein 
ascribe Russian civilization to the penetration 
into Russia of foreign culture. The boot is on 
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the other leg now : Russian genius has climbed 
to heights unscaled by other nations, has been 
first in world-shaking inventions, and farthest 
in globe-encompassing travels, has been more 
self-sacrificing for the sake of others than any 
people on earth. In February this year, Profes- 
sor Nesmeyanov, President of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, told a gathering of 
generals and admirals on the 36th anniversary 
celebration of the Red Army that the Stalingrad 
battle was symbolic of the unheard-of heroism 
of Soviet warriors who fought the fascist 
invaders single-handed while the whole world 
was watching. “ In routing the fascist aggres- 
sors,” the new historical theses declared, “‘ the 
Soviet people and the brave Soviet armies... 
saved the peoples of Europe and Asia from the 
menace of fascist enslavement.” Ana Pan- 
kratova, a leading Soviet historian, was inspired 
to write a book on The Liberating Traditions of 
the Russian People, and Professor A. Mishulin 
showed these traditions at work in the dawn of 
Slav history among Scythian tribes. 

In communist-controlled East Germany, 
last year’s anniversary celebrations at Leipzig 
of Napoleon’s defeat in the “ Battle of the 
Nations ” were the occasion for strictures on 
“ official German historiography, which in the 
past decades has been trying to falsify or deny 
the weighty part played by Russia in the 
liberation struggle of the German people in 
1813 ” (Neues Deutschland). Young Leipzigers, 
dressed up as Russian Cossacks and Prussian 
conscripts of those days, carrying huge por- 
traits of Gneisenau and Kutuzov, marched 
“shoulder to shoulder” to the Memorial 
where they heard a senior party leader, Herr 
Mueckenberger, appeal to the Germans “ to 
realize that the Russians had already twice 
saved them from perdition—in 1813 and again 
in 1945.” Professor Engelberg, an historian of 
Leipzig University, then described the spirit of 
1813 as “ democratic, because the German 
people allied themselves with the Russian 
people in the interest of national unity, freedom 
and historic progress.” 

Throughout the ages Russia embraced the 
cause of the underdog, sponsored persistently 
the small and colonial nations struggling for 
independence, according to the three volume 
History of Diplomacy (1941), a scholarly work, 


From “ Soviet War News Weekly " 


PROFESSOR TARLE : he re-awakened Russia’s 
pride in her past 


issued by the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
with, unfortunately, a few lapses of memory— 
as, for instance, when it is confronted with the 
necessity of naming the Zinoviev letter in the 
British general elections of 1924, which it calls 
a “ letter of the Comintern.” Similar losses of 
memory rather spoil the otherwise most 
learned History of State and Law (Volume 2, 
1951), when it contrasts the predatory nature 
of Imperialist Powers in the nineteenth century 
with Russia, the champion of national libera- 
tion and progress. A case in point is the 
awkward problem of Russia’s past relations with 
Poland, which the work conveniently forgets 
to mention. 

Meanwhile, scholars from the U.S.S.R. 
have taken a hand in recasting Polish history. 
A special Research Institute for the purpose 
was set up at the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
in 1951, and in 1952 Professor Grekov lectured 
the first post-war Congress of Polish historians 
on medieval Polish history. As a result, King 
Ladislas Jagello, who was so dear to former 
Polish historians for his aggrandizement of the 
country, which he merged with the Russian- 
speaking Grand Duchy of Lithuania, has since 
been dethroned as the central figure of the 
Polish middle ages. In his stead now rules 
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King Casimir the Great, his predecessor, who 
had his eyes on land in the West, and, not un- 
like the Polish government today, concentrated 
his efforts on economic reconstruction at home. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
stress has been shifted away from the incessant 
wars between Lithuania (then part of the Polish 
Commonwealth) and Moscow, to the thriving 
culture of the period, its great writers, artists 
and scientists, now praised as progressive 
fighters against the Pope and his cosmopolitan 
church. A large portion of this year’s book 
production is to consist of monographs on the 
newly discovered founding fathers of Polish 
communism. 

Of special interest is the twist given to the 
Russo-Polish war in 1920 when, after Marshal 
Pilsudski’s advance into the Ukraine, the Red 
Army in a lightning offensive descended on 
Warsaw. Polish historians have seized on the 
presence of Poles in the ranks of the Russians 
to prove a similarity to events in the second 
world war when communist Poles marched 
westward with the Soviet armies. The first 
list of Poles fighting jointly with the Russians 
in 1920 was published last autumn on the 
anniversary of the Soviet revolution. 

Of more immediate importance than the 
Soviet conquest of satellite historiography, 
however, is the renewed agitation in the 
cauldron of ideas about the past of the minority 
nationalities in the U.S.S.R. Within the brief 
span of a few years, views on the Tsarist annexa- 
tion of these countries have changed three 
times. First, it was absolute evil, then a lesser 
evil if compared with the threat of incorpora- 
tion into, say, Persia or Turkey, and finally a 
progressive step. When Voprosy istorii came 
into being, it promised to combat all attempts 
at “ justifying the rapacious colonial policy of 
Tsardom.” In the April issue, 1953, reviewing 
a new History of Estonia, it commended the 
authors for stressing the “‘ progressive import- 
ance of the country’s annexation by (Tsarist) 
Russia,” for “ despite the colonial oppression 
of Tsarism, the prerequisites for further 
economic and cultural development were 
created, and relations with the great Russian 
people revived.” Similarly, B. G. Gafurov’s 
History of the Tadzhik People was highly 
recommended in the January 1953 issue of the 


Bolshevik for emphasizing the “ progressive 
role which the annexation of Central Asia to 
Russia played, as it led the peoples out of the 
slough in which they found themselves in the 
second half of the nineteenth century.” The 
list of blessings included “ the opportunity of 
joining in the advanced culture of the Russian 
proletariat, and the removal of the danger of 
falling into bondage to Britain which was trying 
to turn Central Asia into a colony like 
Afghanistan or India.” 

Relations between Tsarist Russia and 
Central Asia were the subject of a meeting of 
Russian and Central Asian historians in 
Tashkent in February this year. Professor 
Gafurov was the main speaker. Simultaneous 
Communist Party congresses in the minority 
areas, attended by leading Moscow com- 
munists, and the extensive reorganization of 
local party organizations, have meanwhile 
brought out in full relief the political implica- 
tions of these historical discussions. To the 
student of Soviet affairs, the ebb and flow of 
strictures on the latest historiography of the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union was 
an accurate barometer of the ups and downs in 
the career of former Police Chief Beria. After 
his fall, he was openly charged with having 
regarded the history of communism in Georgia 
as separate from the development of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia, and with having 
failed to show the decisive influence of the 
Russian party on the rise of the Georgian 
organization: “The Georgian communist 
party is a component part of the communist 
party of the Soviet Union ; therefore, it does 
not and cannot have an independent separate 
history.” Beria like Stalin was a Georgian. 

Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, the communist 
newspaper of Kazakhstan, attacked the author 
of a biography of the local poet Abai for not 
using “bright colours when he depicts the 
advanced Russian people with whom Abai 
associated. His figures do not mirror the best 
traits of the great Russian people.” The attack 
coincided with the increase in the number of 
Russian settlers in the cotton, oil and coal 
republic of Central Asia. At the conference of 
historians this year, Professor Gafurov called 
for the “stamping out of nationalistic ten- 
dencies in Kazakhstan,” adding that they were 
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“ The creation of national 
pride must be rejected”” : COM- 
MISSAR LUNACHARSKY, I918 


rampant under the disguise of Pan-Islamism 
and Pan-Turkism. 

These two spectres, to which must be added 
Pan-Iranism, are seen as movements sponsored 
by the West to drive a wedge between Russians 
and non-Russians in the multi-national Soviet 
Union, a counterfoil to Pan-Slavism. Hence 
the purge from history books of such colourful 
oriental personalities as Shamil, a Caucasian 
mountaineer, or Kenesary, a Kazakh Khan, who 
led national risings more than a hundred years 
ago. Professor Bekmakhanov, a Kazakh his- 
torian, who in 1947 portrayed Kenesary as an 
outstanding and progressive statesman, was 
accorded an Honorary Doctorate by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, and Geidar Guseinov 
was given a Stalin prize for his praise of Shamil 
as the torchbearer of social progress. These 
decisions were rescinded in May 1950. For by 
then, Shamil stood unmasked as a “ British 
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agent,” responsible for the Russian defeats at 
Sevastapol in the Crimean war ; Kenesary as 
a “ feudal bandit,” whose movement “ dragged 
the Kazakhstan people backwards,” the way 
anti-Russian forces abroad willed it. (Voprosy 
istorii 1951-4.) Even objects became objection- 
able in this great purge when it spread to local 
museums, which were cleansed of exhibits 
conjuring up nostalgic memories of a national 
past. 

The drastic refocusing of Soviet historio- 
graphy in the post-Stalin era, with all its con- 
flicts and stresses, still continues. History 
remains a dangerous subject in the U.S.S.R. 


' The patience of the onlooker finds its reward 


in some small corrections of previously wrong 
history, the incidental result of the throwback 
from Stalin to Lenin. But the process is not 
complete. And thus there is still hope of fresh 
revelations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHINA 


Str, From Sir Fohn Pratt, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


' Mr. Richard Harris tells us! that “ in 1919 China 
refused to sign the Versailles Treaty ”’ but if he had 
probed a little deeper into what happened at Versail- 
les—and elsewhere—he might have avoided the 
error of saying that Sun Yat Sen “turned sym- 
pathetically to Communism.” President Wilson 
paid the price Japan demanded for agreeing to join 
the League of Nations, which was that the German 
rights in Shantung should be transferred by the 
treaty direct to Japan ; and at about this time the 
Soviet army appeared on the shores of Lake Baikal 
and proceeded to play an important part in the 
liberation of East Asia from the misrule of White 
Russians and warlords in the pay of Japan. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that China turned away from 
the allies who had betrayed her at Versailles and 
decided to follow the same road as Russia. The 
Kuomintang was reorganized with the help of an 
adviser sent from Moscow and, in place of the 
Parliamentary democracy which had plunged China 
into a dozen years of warlords’ civil wars, Sun Yat 
Sen adopted a system of organization and adminis- 
tration which was based on the Soviet model and 
which proved an immediate success. But he definitely 
rejected Communism, which he believed to be 
unsuited to conditions in China. 

It is not possible for any historian, however 
eminent, to write an even approximately accurate 
account of Chiang Kai Shek’s rise to power and the 
split in the Kuomintang unless he has been allowed 
access to the Foreign Office archives, for it was the 
policy pursued by Great Britain during this period 
that exercised a decisive influence on the course of 
events, and not all the members of the Foreign 


_ Service were “ cynics enjoying a cultivated existence” 


and oblivious to their opportunities. ; 

Mr. Harris repeats the familiar story that Sun 
Yat Sen appealed for our support in “‘ modernizing 
China ” and that the appeal was “ unthinkingly dis- 
missed.”” Sun made no such appeal. He asked us to 
help him find experts and technicians to serve in 
certain branches of the Canton administration, but 
it was never possible to discover what salary it was 
proposed to allocate to these posts, or by whom it 
would be paid. The trouble was, of course, that the 
separatist government in Canton was even more 
liable to warlord upheavals than the recognized 
government in Peking, but admirers of Sun Yat Sen, 
both Chinese and foreign, often fail to bear in mind 
that the worst crime a nation can commit is to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of another country in 
order to back one or other of the factions contending 
for mastery. 

In conclusion may I add that there is really no 
excuse for reviving the accusation that Great Britain 
acquired a sphere of influence in the Yangtse Valley, 
for that is exactly what we refrained from doing. 
The action taken by Lord Salisbury ensured that, 
in the vast region of the Yangtse, the limits of which 
were never defined, no foreign power would be 
allowed to acquire a naval base or territorial conces- 
sion, obtain a grant of prior rights of development, 
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or use railways owned by foreign governments as 
an instrument of imperial penetration. Of all the 
many services we have rendered to China this is the 
greatest. 


1 April issue. 


THE METHODIST MOVEMENT 
IR, 

May I be permitted to make a few comments on 
your note on “ The Conversion of John Wesley ; 
The Methodist Movement” in the Historical 
Calendar in the issue for May 1954 ? 

1. According to most authorities, Charles. Wesley 
was the founder of the Holy Club, which had already 
acquired as one of its nicknames, ** Methodists,” 
before John returned to Oxford to take up the re- 
sponsibilities connected with his Fellowship in 
November 1729. 

2. The first Methodist “ settlement ”’ was the 
New Room at Bristol. The site was acquired in May 
1739, and the building was in use at the beginning of 
August. In June work was begun on a school at 
Kingswood, Bath, but this was not completed until 
the following year. The Foundery was not acquired 
until November 1739, and as it was just a ruin (the 
cost of repairing it was £800) it must have been 
some time before it was habitable as a “‘ settlement.” 

3. Wesley was himself a great philanthropist, and 
it was by example rather than teaching that Method- 
ism contributed to the philanthropic movements of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He was a 
pioneer in the production of cheap literature and 
the provision of schools for the poor ; the Methodist 
“settlement” at Newcastle was called ‘“ The 
Orphan House” ; there was a “Poor People’s 
Dispensary ” at the Foundery, and a workshop for 
unemployed women ; he concerned himself about 
the conditions of French prisoners-of-war—in these 
and many other ways he prepared the way for later 
social reforms. 

4. John Wesley went to Georgia as a direct result 
of Chief Tomochichi’s visit to England in 1734. 
In his Journal, February 14th, 1736, John Wesley 
describes the welcome that was given to them by 
Tomochichi and “his Beloved Men” when they 
arrived off Savannah. It is interesting to note that 
on this occasion the interpreter was Mrs. Musgrove, 
the Indian wife of a white trader. No doubt she was 
the wife of John Musgrove who acted as interpreter 
for the Indians on their visit to England. 

Yours, etc., 
[The Rev.] Raymonp O. Bact, 
St. Helens. 


(Further Correspondence on page 506.) 


Out on June 30th 
DIVERSIONS OF HISTORY 


Fifteen essays from History Today. Illustrated 
with 24 plates, 15s. Published by Allan 
Wingate, 12 Beauchamp Place, London S.W.3. 
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THE HISTORIAN’S CRAFT 


By SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


ARC BLOCH DESCRIBES his book as “ the 
M cerersnt of a craftsman who has 
always liked to reflect over his daily 
task,” and names as its primary aim “ to explain 
how and why a historian practises his trade.” 
But the “‘ why ” of our interest in history comes 
first ; and the answer might perhaps be summed 
up in a Leonardian “ thus nature has made us.” 
Our civilization, unlike some others, has always 
been historically-minded, both in its classical 
and in its Christian heritage : the Greeks and 
Romans were history-writing peoples ; and 
Christianity “‘ is essentially a historical religion 
. . . the beginnings of the faith are also its 
foundations.” 
We try to understand ; and the self-intel- 
ligibility even of the present is a myth: - 


A society that could be completely moulded by its 
immediately preceding period would have to have 
a structure so malleable as to be virtually 
invertebrate. 


There is also “‘ entertainment value ” in history: 
it appeals to large numbers of readers. Men 
in society are its subject ; and “ the spectacle 
of human activity... is . . . designed to seduce 
the imagination . . . above all when . . . adorned 
with the subtle enchantment of the unfamiliar ” 
—what Leibniz called “ the thrill of learning 
singular things.” Lastly, experience shows 
“that it is impossible to decide in advance 
whether even the most abstract speculations 
may not eventually prove extraordinarily 
helpful in practice.” This sounds apologetic : 
in fact, the French title of the book (of which 
only the second limb is reproduced in the 
English translation)! reads: Apologie pour 
P Histoire, ou Métier d’Historien. But then 
Cournot writes, and Bloch seems to endorse his 
dicta, about “the scant popularity” which 
history enjoys in France and “ the under- 
developed consciousness of the historical 
tradition” among the French lower classes : 
the French people in the mass being “ ever- 
lastingly inclined to reconstruct the world on 
lines of reason.” And yet, one might object, 


? The Historian’s Craft by Marc Bloch. 


197 PP. 
(Manchester University Press, 12s. 6d.) 
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there is hardly a nation whose political life 
has been so much haunted as that of the French 
by historical memories resulting in obsessionist 
repetition. Perhaps disparagement of his- 
torical lore and the appeal to reason are an 
ineffective bid for freedom. 

Even where not on the defensive, historians 
have been afflicted by hesitancies and search- 
ings of soul, especially when, on a wrong 
analogy with the exact sciences, they went in 
search of absolute certainties and universal 
laws such as cannot be formulated about human 
actions. This made some of them draw un- 
tenable distinctions between mere events of an 
accidental character, which, they thought, 
could be left out of account, and the great 
course of history accessible to rational analysis 
and comprehension ; while others, humiliated 
and disillusioned by failure to achieve the un- 
attainable, resigned themselves to treating 
history as a mental exercise in which questions 
may be asked but had better be left unanswered. 
Now, with a change of mental climate in 
science itself, “ we find it far easier to regard 
certainty and universality as questions of 
degree,” and to assess more soberly what 
history can be expected to achieve, and by 
what means. 

History is “the most difficult of all the 
sciences,” because of its enormous range and 
the variety of phenomena it covers, and because 
of the inherent difficulties of its technique. 
It starts wherever human action sets in, and 
there are hardly any limits to its auxiliary dis- 
ciplines, except those set by the capacities of 
the individual historian. Further, as all the 
data of history are specific, “a historical 
phenomenon can never be understood apart 
from its moment in time.” For the atomic 
scientist the time it takes for a radioactive 
substance to change is a fundamental datum, 
but it is bound to no one moment or period : 
it is unplaced in time ; whereas “ historical 
time is a concrete and living reality with an 
irreversible onward rush.” Historical events 
cannot be experimentally reproduced ; and 
knowledge of human activities is ““ a knowledge 
of their tracks marks “ perceptible to 
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Barley 


is naturally of great importance to 
Guinness, who have fostered much 
research into it. For nearly 50 years 
Guinness have been closely associated 
with the breeding and cultivation of 
improved strains of barley, first in 
Ireland and latterly at Warminster 
in Wiltshire. 


hops and Guinness... . 


ARE GOOD FOR EACH OTHER 


G.E.2222.A 


by thus taking an interest in the raw materials of 
brewing, are able to help agriculture as well as 
themselves. Farmers are pleased with the yields of 
the new varieties; brewers are satisfied with their 
quality; and they make a permanent contribution 
to husbandry. You might say, indeed, that barley, 


have been grown by Guinness since 
they acquired their first hop-farm, 
near Bodiam, Sussex, 49 years ago. 
They now have six farms in this area 
and others in Worcestershire and East 
Kent. This has enabled them to take 
the lead in the practical application 
of new methods of cultivation, pest 
control, and picking. 
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the senses, which some phenomenon, in itself 
inaccessible, has left behind.” The “ sense of 
virtually unlimited progress, granted to a 
science like chemistry . . . is refused to us.” 
We can only know what the past, consciously 
or otherwise, has yielded to us. Still, historical 
technique is advancing. There was a time when 
the chief reliance was on intentional evidence : 
accounts written for posterity. But gradually 
“ historical research has been led to place more 
and more confidence . . . in the evidence of 
witnesses in spite of themselves ” ; incidental 
evidence and unconscious confessions are more 
likely to be unvitiated by deliberate purpose 
(though even they call for psychological 
scrutiny). 


Despite our inevitable subordination to the past, 
we have freed ourselves at least to the extent that, 
eternally condemned to know only by means of its 
" we are nevertheless successful in 
knowing far more of the past than the past itself 
had thought good to tell us. Properly speaking, 
it is a glorious victory of mind over its material. 


But “texts . . . speak only when they are 
properly questioned ” ; “ every historical re- 
search supposes that the inquiry has a direction 
... there must be the guiding spirit ” : “ the 
method of cross-examination must be very 
elastic . . . yet be able . . . to act as a magnet 
drawing findings out of the document.” “ In 
the last analysis it is human consciousness which 
is the subject-matter of history ” ; “ historical 
facts are, in essence, psychological facts” ; 
and by now we have learnt to look out for the 
deeper under-current of thought and emotion, 
and to “‘ overhear what was never intended to 
be said.” 

Typically French are Bloch’s subtle observa- 
tions on the language of history. 


. . . each science has its appropriate aesthetics of 
language. Human actions are essentially very 
delicate phenomena. . . . Properly to translate 
them into words and, hence, to fathom them 
rightly (for can anyone perfectly understand what 
he does not know how to express ?), great 
delicacy of language and precise shadings of verbal 
tone are necessary. 


Or again : 


. . . the first tool needed by any analysis is an 
appropriate language ; a language capable of 
describing the precise outlines of the facts, while 
preserving the necessary flexibility to adapt itself 


to further discoveries and, above all, a language 
which is neither vacillating nor ambiguous. 


But for history “the day of precision has not 

yet arrived”—“why .. . is it so slow in 

coming ?” 
Chemistry has fashioned its own supply of 
symbols and even its own words. . . . This is 
because chemistry had the great advantage of 
being applied to realities which were, by their 
very nature, incapable of naming themselves... 
whether we call it vitriol or sulphuric acid, the 
substance itself has not influenced the choice. 
It is quite otherwise with a science of humanity. 
Men gave names to their actions, their beliefs, 
and the various aspects of their social life without 
waiting until they became objects of disinterested 
research. Hence, history receives its vocabulary, 
for the most part, from the very subject-matter. 
It accepts it, already worn out and deformed by 
long usage ; frequently, moreover, ambiguous 
from the very beginning... . 


How many different meanings are attached to 
“* capitalism |!” What date should be assigned 
to its appearance ? “ There are as many birth- 
certificates as there are historians.” They 
obviously talk of different things. But a word- 
symbol misapplied is apt to result in anachron- 
ism : “the most unpardonable of sins in a 
time-science.” 

There are many other memorable discourses 
in this small, unfinished book, from which the 
two last chapters, on “ Explanation in History” 
and “ The Problem of Prevision,” are missing. 
These, writes Lucien Febvre, one of Bloch’s 
closest friends and collaborators, would perhaps 
“have been the most strictly original of the 
whole.” Marc Bloch, of Alsatian Jewish origin, 
was one of the foremost French medievalists, 
and Professor at the Sorbonne. A veteran of 
the First War, he was recalled to the colours 
at the age of fifty-three in 1939. After the 
collapse, writes Febvre, he could have fled to 
the U.S. “ But he refused to leave France, 
even the France of Vichy.” And then, to 
quote Bloch’s own words, this book was 
“begun as a simple antidote by which, amid 
sorrows and anxieties both personal and col- 
lective,” he sought “a little peace of mind.” 
It is his testament as a historian. He was a 
leading member of the Resistance; was 
captured by the Germans in the spring of 1944, 
atrociously tortured, and finally executed. 
Somewhere in the book Bloch speaks of 
“ civilizations of people who are not civilized.” 
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Highlights 


from the latest release of 
DECCA LONG PLAYING 


ffrr RECORDS 


BRITTEN 
Les Illuminations, Opus 18; 
Serenade for Tenor, Horn and Strings, Opus 31 
PETER PEARS (Tenor), DENNIS BRAIN (Horn) 
with THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EUGENE GOOSSENS 
LXT 2941 


ELGAR 
Falstaff—Symphonic Study, Opus 68 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 
LXT 2940 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Job—A masque for dancing 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by sIR ADRIAN BOULT 
LXT 2937 


BEETHOVEN 
Sonata No. 31 in A flat major, Opus 110; 
Sonata No. 32 in C minor, Opus 111 
WILHELM BACKHAUS 
LXT 2939 


BRAHMS 
Fantasias, Opus 116; 
Four pieces, Opus 119 

WILHELM KEMPFF 
LXT 2935 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY Rag 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE POOR OLD SINNER 
LORD PALMERSTON. By W. Baring Pemberton, 364 pp. 

(Batchworth Press. 25s.) 

“A straightforward, informative and readable 
life” of Palmerston, in one volume, such as Mr. 
Baring Pemberton has projected and achieved, was 
much needed. Those who have not time to tackle 
H. C. F. Bell’s two volumes will find this lucid, wel] 
proportioned and agreeable book extremely useful. 

Palmerston, who was a Minister of the Crown for 
nearly fifty years, presents the writer of a short 
biography with difficult problems of selection, 
Mr. Pemberton’s solution for these is the reverse of 
Guedalla’s, whose Palmerston is dismissed as 
“ entertaining reading, but of little value as a con- 
tribution to historical biography.” He has excluded 
many of the Palmerstonian anecdotes and obiter 
dicta for which Guedalla had so keen an eye, and so 
saved space to clarify much that Guedaila left 
obscure. But in the process he has sometimes 
obscured Palmerston, on whom Guedalla always 
trained a spot-light. A biographer can often illumin- 
ate “the poor old sinner,” as his Sovereign once 
called him, merely by quoting from him : no one 
can explain Palmerston’s decisions more incisively 
than he explained them himself. “ It is too much 
pledged to protect others to be able long to protect 
itself” : that is a clear enough statement of why 
Palmerston did not join Derby’s “ protectionist ” 
government of 1852. 

Was Palmerston’s foreign policy, Mr. Pemberton 
asks in his preface, directed towards “ purely 
national, personal or selfish ends,” or to “a nobler, 
wider and more generous aim ?” The purport of 
this question is not entirely clear, for Palmerston 
maintained, as Mr. Pemberton shows, that British 
and European interests coincided, and that the same 
policy therefore promoted both “ national” and 
** wider” aims. Nor does the book suggest how far 
Palmerston framed and presented his foreign policy 
to secure his “‘ personal ” ends, popularity and power. 
How much of his spirited and showy diplomacy was 
directed towards gaining the electorate’s favour ? 
How far did he play to the gallery ? We cannot 
answer without knowing who the occupants of the 
gallery were and what they wanted. But Mr. Pem- 
berton says little about the voters of the 1850’s. 

Palmerston understood, as no one else did, the 
peculiar characteristics of the electorate and House 
of Commons created by the 1832 Reform Act, and 
he exploited these with consistent success. The 
propertied people who dominated most consti- 
tuencies seemed, in prosperous times, to have neither 
political demands nor fears, and to be deaf, in con- 
sequence, to every electoral appeal. Derby tried to 
rouse those who might fear democracy ; Russell 
chalked up No Popery and made gestures towards 
reform : these gambits lost as much support as they 
gained. The only effective appeal was to the voters’ 
pride in their country’s power, wealth and institu- 
tions ; and this Palmerston was pre-eminently 
equipped to make. For his silence about political 
conditions during Palmerston’s ascendancy Mr. 
Pemberton would, however, have a good defence : 
too little is known for them to be described. We 
cannot explain Palmerston’s conjuring trick, beyond 
guessing that it was “ done with mirrors.” We do 
not yet know what sort of mirrors they were, or how 
he used them. 
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The book is well illustrated and indexed ; but 
there are some slips and misquotations. The King 
did not, for instance, give his “ coupon ” to all three 
“ Protestant ” candidates in the 1826 Cambridge 
University election, as he is said to have done on 
page 28. Even George IV would hardly have 
endorsed three candidates when only two seats were 
available. Nor were the King’s views so well known 
as the phrasing suggests. If he intervened at all, he 
did so, unlike the Duke of York, with some discre- 
tion. Again, Russell came to think that his dismissal 
of Palmerston in 1851 (p. 194) had been “ preci- 
pitate,” not “ significant.” A few proper names are 
misprinted—Brougham for Broughton, Bulmer for 
Bulwer, Crocker for Croker, Gortffchakos for 
Gortschakoff, Petrie for Petre. 

M. G. BROcK. 


MARX AND THE SLAVS 


GERMAN MARXISM AND RUSSIAN COMMUNISM. By 
John Plamenatz, 356 pp. ( Green. 
255.) 

The great strength of Communism today is that 
it possesses a resounding ideology, a body of doctrine 
which even if it is obscure and ambiguous can be 
the object of an almost religious faith. It is so 
imprecise as to be highly flexible : an excuse for 
intrigue and conspiracy, a means of canalizing 
resentment, an inspiration for a nationalist crusade, 
a weapon of ruthless y. Communism is, in 
fact, a chameleon-like creed. Yet all those diverse 
groups who in many different parts of the world call 
and profess themselves Communists are united by 
two bonds: a theoretical belief in “ Marxism” 
and the practical conviction that the ideals of 
Marxism (and therefore their own aspirations) will 
be achieved by loyal and unswerving support for 
the Bolsheviks who control Soviet Russia. It 
follows that to understand and to arm oneself against 
the Communist ideology one must deal both with 
its doctrinal basis and also with the wavs in which it 
is exploited by its chief exponents. 

Now the doctrine of Marxism has been dissected 
over and over again by anti-Communists. Its fallacies 
are familiar to all serious and objective students of 
social philosophy—so familiar that we are apt to 
forget the great and lasting contributions which 
Marx made to contemporary thought. Mr. Plamenatz 
in the first part of his book goes over well-trodden 
ground when he shows the absurdity of Historical 
Materialism as expounded by Marx and Engels. 
These early chapters are, to be frank, rather repetitive 
and verbose. They do not even live up to the title 
of the book. If Marxism as a doctrine has to be given 
a national paternity, its fatherland is France, not 
Germany ; Marx took over mainly French theories 
(derived principally from Rousseau and Saint- 
Simon), elaborated them in the light of English 
economic history, dressed them up—this was the 
German contribution !—in polysyllabic Hegelian 
verbiage, stamped them with his own massive and 
tempestuous personality and left them as an inter- 
national heritage. The real contrast with which Mr. 
Plamenatz is concerned lies not between something 
German and something Russian but between a social 
philosophy and a technique of government. And it is 
when he reaches this latter subject that his book 
becomes really important. For he sets out to show, 
systematically and dispassionately, how first Lenin 
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IN AID OF 


Why a foreign name should have attached itself 
to anything as English as a Féte remains a 
mystery. There is, it is true, a hint of 
continental devilry about the Ankle-Judging 
Competition ; but it is only a very mild hint. 
The rest of the programme—and often, unfor- 
tunately, the July weather—is unmistakably 
English. Convention decrees that the Féte 
should be formally opened, preferably by an 
ornament of the theatrical profession. After she 
has said a few words, rendered either com- 
pletely inaudible or painfully  stentorian 
according to the whim of the microphone, the 
fun can begin. The clatter of ninepins is con- 
tinuous as men wearing resolute expressions 
bowl interminably for a pig. The ping of 
airguns (their foresights judiciously sabotaged) 
punctuates the broadcast gramophone music. 
Hoop-la rings settle on a table dotted with 
small, repulsive trophies ( Better luck next 
time, dear”). In the subaqueous gloom of a 
marquee, prize-winning entries in the garden- 
produce competition are scrutinized with 
envious awe. Behind the scenes there is an 
interlude of consternation ; someone has for- 
gotten the sacks for the sack-race. 

At the end of the day, with any luck, some 
worthy local cause is the richer by ten or 
twenty pounds. As a method of raising money 
the Fete is elaborate rather than efficient, as a 
form of entertainment it scarcely ranks in the 
first class ; but as a British institution it is not 
without a ramshackle charm of its own. 


At the opposite end of the financial scale stands the 

Midland Bank, another British institution which also 

serves a “worthy cause” by providing essential banking 

assistance to industry, commerce, agriculture and the 
private customer. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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118 Years 
of History 


gens in the stage coach days 

of King William the Fourth, 
The Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Company has, in its long 
life, witnessed vast changes and 
progress ; it has seen the practices 
and customs of men changed pro- 
foundly ; it has seen history made, 
and it has, itself, made history. 


at the unfolding pageant 
of the passing years, the 
Company has been a directly in- 
terested spectator of many con- 
flagrations, catastrophes, wars and 
other misfortunes of mankind. 


its progress throughout 
its history has been its un- 
wavering purpose of bringing protec- 
tion and security to all who have 
sought its aid. ‘ 


And so it stands today. 
THE 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Head Office: London: 
1 Dale Street (Chief Office) 
Liverpool 2 1 Cornhill E.C.3 
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and then Stalin used and distorted the Marxian 
heritage to fit their own needs, first as revolutionary 
conspirators and then as national tyrants. All the 
elements in Marx’s synthesis were tacitly thrown 
overboard in the process. The Bolsheviks do not 
believe in historical determinism ; on the contrary, 
Lenin and Trotsky fifty years ago argued that if the 
revolutionaries were astute and ruthless enough 
they could in Russia short-circuit the Marxian cycle 
of economic evolution and proceed straight (by what 
Lenin called the “ continuing revolution”) from 
feudalism to socialism. They do not believe in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat since they were never 
in any sense a proletarian party, and know that the 
proletariat must be coerced and dictated to as much 
as any other class if they are to remain in power, 
(The fact that in Communist language the rulers 
and their hangers-on are called “ proletarians ” is, 
of course, neither here nor there.) Least of all do 
they accept the Marxian doctrine of the withering 
away of the state, knowing as they do that their own 
power depends entirely on the state as a machine for 
preventing insubordination and revolt. In the up- 
shot, Marx emerges as a great man and a profound 
thinker in comparison with the successors who now 
call themselves Marxists. Mr. Plamenatz in his 
temperate and suggestive concluding chapter does 
Marx a degree of justice which I find sadly lacking 
in the early part of the book. 

And it is important that we should do justice to 
Marx, not merely on grounds of historical accuracy 
and honesty, but also because there have been and 
still are many able people who find themselves 
sympathetic towards Marxism and yet are utterly 
hostile to Bolshevism as the world has learnt to 
know it today. To identify Marxists with Bol- 
shevists may simply drive potential friends and allies 
into the camp of the enemy. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Plamenatz’s book that 
it not merely displays Bolshevism for what it is, but 
also shows how far removed it is from the social 
philosophy, wrong-headed but stimulating and 
intellectually fruitful, of Karl Marx. 

LINDLEY FRASER. 


GERMAN VIEWS 


GERMAN HISTORY : SOME NEW GERMAN VIEWS. Edited 
by Hans Kohn, 224 pp. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 
The original German contributions to this book 

are of unusual interest and importance ; unfor- 
tunately translation has tended rather to obscure 
than to elucidate their meaning. But they remain 
important because they show that an élite of German 
historians has faced the significance of 1945 ; its 
members, at least, will wholeheartedly support the 
efforts now being made internationally to further 
understanding by cutting out from history text-books 
the exaggerations of aggressive nationalism. 

The disasters which overtook Germany in the 
first half of the twentieth century have evidently 
turned the attention of historians back to the question 
of Bismarck ; the régime which he established did, 
after all, last for nearly fifty years by comparison 
with the twelve years of Hitler’s rule. Not only 
catastrophe, however, but also the able work of a 
refugee from Hitler, who has now lived in London 
for many years, has pricked the historians of Germany 
into revising the Bismarckian legend. Dr. Erich 
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Eyck is an admirer of Gladstone and of British 
liberalism ; he castigates Bismarck as the destroyer 
of German liberalism. In doing so he shows how 
autocracy prepared the way for tyranny and lawless- 
ness in diplomacy for unmeasured aggression. 

In the third essay in this book Professor Schnabel 
of Munich University accepts Dr. Eyck’s challenge ; 
he takes up the argument with the admission that 
what was written before 1918 on this subject “‘ must 
now for the most part be considered obsolete.” 
Essentially he differs from Dr. Eyck chiefly in his 
distrust of the liberal movement in nineteenth- 
century Germany ; for most German liberals of the 
time, far from being Gladstonians, condoned 
Bismarck’s diplomatic technique and half hoped for 
a foreign policy of greater aggressiveness. Apart 
from this Professor Schnabel comes down heavily 
against Bismarck. “‘ The increase of power by all 
means was a personal necessity for him,’ he writes, 
as many have written of Hitler. Indeed, he holds 
Bismarck responsible for the destruction of central 
Europe in our own day. “ The whole system of 
1866 . . . resulted at once in the decline of the 
Habsburg Empire. Thus it was the cause of the 
isolation and downfall of the Bismarckian Empire 
as well. The nationalities (in Austria-Hungary) were, 
in fact, encouraged by the success of the German 
movement. They took advantage of the weaknesses 
of the (Habsburg) monarchy which had been 
defeated on the battlefield. As soon as the nationali- 
ties lay free and unprotected along the Russian 
border, central Europe could no longer maintain its 
own position. The old statecraft was utterly 
confounded.” 

A recurring theme among the authors of this 
book is the divided personality of the German nation. 
Professor Kohn himself quotes Fritz Fischer as saying: 
“In the Western concept man sins by the abuse of 
power ; in the German Lutheran concept man sins 
by revolting against power,” and Professor Holborn 
recommends as the balm for German ills a recogni- 
tion of the unity of life. 

Much that is said here, particularly in relation to 
the causes, effects, and evils of militarism, has been 
said before by outsiders. It is none the less remarkable 
that Germans, especially in the forcible terms used 
by Professor Dehio, should pronounce such things, 
and face the causes of defeat instead of explaining 
them away. But Professor Kohn, whose preface is 
dated Summer 1952, was already alarmed by the 
reappearance of the old trends nearly two years ago 
and there is reason to believe that the tide of reaction, 
has continued to rise. When one of the most reput- 
able Gallup poll institutes in Germany circulated a 
questionnaire to young people in February of this 
year, the favourite “‘ great man” turned out to be 
Bismarck. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1775-1783. By John 
Richard Alden, 294 pp. 

WOODROW WILSON AND THE PROGRESSIVE ERA, I9IO- 
1917. By Arthur S. Link, 331 pp. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 30s. each.) 

Under the editorship of Professors H. S. 
Commager and Richard B. Morris, a New American 
Nation series has been launched which will run, 
when it is ultimately completed, to more than 40 


THE BRITISH 
POLITICAL TRADITION SERIES 


Edited by Alan Bullock and F, W. Deakin 


THE 
CHALLENGE OF SOCIALISM 


Edited by Henry PELLING 
Fellow and Tutor of the Queen’s College, Oxford 


' An objective selection of documents from widely 


varied sources, edited and arranged to illustrate the 
aims and ideals of British Socialism from Godwin and 
Tom Paine to Shaw, Orwell and Bevan. 


Just published. 18s. net. 


In the same Series 


THE DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
1761-1783 Edited by Max BELorr 

16s. net 

THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


1789-1799 Edited by ALFRED CoBBAN 
18s. net 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE : PITT TO CHURCHILL, 


1793-1940 Edited by JAMEs JOLL 

16s. net 

THE CONSERVATIVE TRADITION Edited by R. J. Wxite 
1 gs. net 

THE RADICAL TRADITION Edited by S. Maccosy 
1 fs. net 


THE CONCEPT OF EMPIRE : BURKE TO ATTLEE, 
1774-1947 Edited by GEorGcE BENNETT 
18s. net 


A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
J. R. H. Moorman 


** As important as Trevelyan’s one-volume History 
of England. . . It is certainly a delight to read. It is 
within the mental compass of anyone who knows any 
history at all and who wants to know more.”” CHURCH 
times. ‘“* There has long been need of a comprehensive 
history of the Church of England. . . Dr. Moorman’s 
lively and scholarly book ranging from earliest times 
to 1952, is so well grounded and documented that it is 
likely to remain for long the standard work.” DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. 255. net. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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| Hutchinson’s 


Still Available : 


THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

Professor A. Goodwin 
. will take its place as the indispensable 


introduction to any serious study of this 
period.”’ THE LISTENER 


“ 


Just Out: 


THE AGE OF 


ABSOLUTISM 1660-1815 

Max Beloff 

Gives coherence to a vital period in modern 

history by studying the ramifications of political 
absolutism in theory and practice. 
Each volume 8s. 6d. net 


University Library 


THE LONDON OMNIBUS 
A VEHICLE OF INFORMATION 


USES LIKE THESE have come 

and gone ...but here is a 
London Omnibus that after 200 
years is still very much with us (E 
—the truly omnibus collection #7] 
of insurance policies provided by Say 
the London Assurance for all 
kinds of people. 


SCHOOL SUMS. When fathers start adding up school fees 
they are sometimes nonplussed. By taking out an Educational 
Policy long before school bills get really formidable, they 
find this problem greatly simplified. 


CAREFUL! Perhaps yours is a very safe existence—but 
accidents do happen. You can insure yourself, life and limb, 
with a Personal Accidents Policy. The less hazardous your 
occupation, the less you pay. 


and what is more ... If you would know more about any 
of the policies outlined here, if we can provide information 
about any other policies or about insurance problems gener- 
ally—pray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 
Dept. V.29, 1 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
Very goon feapte deal with” 
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volumes. Since Messrs. Harpers inaugurated the 
original American Nation series, some fifty years ago, 
the scope of history has in many fields been 
broadened, innumerable fresh facts have come to 
light, and traditional views have been widely revised, 
The object of the present series, in the words of the 
editors, is to attempt “‘ a judicious appraisal of the 
findings of the ‘ new history’ ” and “ to achieve a 
synthesis of them with the traditional facts.” The 
two volumes under review are the first in the series 
to be issued in this country. Professor Link’s book 
presents an excellent account of President Wilson’s 
first administration, which in domestic politics gave 
a foretaste of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
and in international affairs witnessed the much- 
debated entrance of the United States into the first 
great war, and their emergence as a first-class power 
in world diplomacy. Professor Alden’s study offers 
within comparatively small compass an admirable 
narrative of the campaigns and ideals of the American 
Revolutionary war, marred only by what, perhaps, 
we may call a pre-Namier view of George III and 
of the position of the monarchy in eighteenth- 
century Britain. Both books are well illustrated, 
though by a curious process of cropping a number 
of distinguished statesmen in the Woodrow Wilson 
volume have lost the crowns of their heads. 


FORERUNNERS OF DRAKE. By Gordon Connel-Smith, 

264 pp. (Longmans Green. 30s.) 

This interesting volume is concerned with the 
considerable trade carried on by the merchants of 
London, Bristol and Southampton with Spain and 
the Spanish Indies during the first half of the Tudor 
period. England exported chiefly cloth, wheat and 
other cereals ; her imports were more varied : dye- 
stuffs, oil, soap, fruit, wine and, from the northern 
coast of Spain, iron. The story of Anglo-Spanish 
commercial relations in this period gradually becomes 
one of rivalry, and culminates in 1545 in the spolia- 
tion of the Spanish ship San Salvador by Robert 
Reneger in retaliation for wrongs he claimed he had 
suffered at the hands of Spanish authority. Reneger’s 
conduct was upheld by the English Government ; 
this incident therefore marks the beginning of the 
age of English privateering, and is an important 
turning point in English naval history. 


HOW TO WRITE A PARISH HISTORY. By R. B. Pugh, 
148 pp. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
The purpose of this short and lucid book by the 

general editor of the great Victoria County Histories 

is to help those engaged in local historical research 
to make wise use of the manifold sources at their 
disposal, and to arrange their material in the best 
possible order. Non-professional historians will find 

Mr. Pugh’s guidance invaluable in aiding them to 

avoid in their work the pitfalls of the amateurish 

approach. 


ERIC ROBSON, 


1918-1954 


Mr. D. H. Pennington writes : 

Eric Robson, senior lecturer in history at Man- 
chester University, died on May 14th, 1954, at 
the age of thirty-six. He had already acquired 4 
wide reputation as a scholar and writer ; but his loss 
will be felt especially by his students and colleagues at 
Manchester and by readers of History Today, to which 
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he had contributed regularly since its first number. 

He was born in Yorkshire, and came to 
Manchester as an under-graduate in 1936. In the 
summer before the outbreak of war he took a first- 
class honours degree in Politics and Modern History. 
The next seven years he spent in the army, serving 
in Africa, India, Burma, and the Shetland Islands. 
When he was demobilized with the rank of Major 
in 1946, he returned to his old university as one of 
the group of young assistant lecturers working under 
Sir Lewis Namier in the modern section of the greatly 
expanded history department. His first interest was 
in the field of eighteenth-century politics which Sir 
Lewis has made so much his own, and he therefore 
benefitted perhaps even more than the rest of us from 
the guidance and example of the great innovator. 
But Robson was no mere plodding disciple. He had 
extended the range of his research and teaching to 
include military and imperial history, especially— 
as his articles in History Today have shown—of 
North America. He was an unashamed, though not 
uncritical, defender of the Empire ; and those who 
disagreed with him on this found themselves con- 
fronted with a formidable armoury of historical and 
first-hand knowledge. His reviews, a large number 
of which had appeared in these pages and—often 
anonymously—elsewhere, proved that he could 
bring an alert and well-informed mind to bear on 
almost any aspect of modern history. His ability 
to write lucidly and to hold the attention of his 
readers needs. no comment here. As a lecturer and 
tutor he was well liked. His manner was not that 
of the facile striker of epigrammatic sparks ; but he 
had a quiet, sometimes pleasantly malicious, sense 
of humour, and a talent for the relevant anecdote. 
In his unhurried and forthright Yorkshire manner 
he would extract the essence of a topic, demolish 
the nonsense and trivialities that had obscured it, 
and pronounce a balanced but uncompromising 
verdict of his own. 

Not much of his work has so far appeared in book 
form. In 1951 he edited “ Letters from America 
1773-1780,” the letters of a Scots officer to his home 
during the War of American Independence ; and 
his contribution on Lord North to the “ British 
Prime Ministers” series appeared in the collected 
volume. Fortunately, he has left much that can still 
be published. A book, “ The American Revolution 
1763-1783 : Political and Military Aspects” is due 
to appear in the autumn, and at least one collection 
of his essays will be prepared for the press as soon 
as possible. He was involved also in two major 
collective works. The new edition of the Cambridge 
Modern History will contain in its eighteenth-century 
volume chapters he had written on the Seven Years 
War in Europe, dealing with the social structure of 
the armed forces, and with the art of war. For the 
Official History of Parliament he was working on the 
biographies of military men who sat in the House, 
and was in charge of one of the sub-divisions of the 
eighteenth-century volumes. When all this is put 
together, it will form a solid contribution to the 
Permanent stock of historical knowledge. But it 
can obviously be only a fraction of the lifetime’s 
work he would have produced if the illness that had 

ampered his activities in recent months, though 
without stopping them, had not proved suddenly 
and unexpectedly fatal. At Manchester we have all 
lost a friend ; the world of historical studies has lost 
a distinguished scholar. 


Decisive Battles of 
the Western World 


by Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


A. J. P. Taylor 


**An exciting book, exciting in its detail as well 
as in its general theme.”’ (Observer) 


Daily Telegraph 
*‘A trustworthy and eminently readable guide 
(with) a life-time’s study of the art of war behind 
him and the gift of a lively provocative style.”’ 
(616 pages, 34 maps and plans, 30/- net) 


The Torrington 
Diaries 


A Selection from the tours of the Hon. JOHN 
ByNG between 1781 and 1794. 


Arthur Bryant 
writes in the introduction 
“John Byng has left us a picture of England as it 
was when he lived which is among the great 
treasures of our social history.” 


Western Mail 
“Scholar and general reader, economist and 
student of the Gothic Revival, will equally find 
a treasure trove in mint condition and bearing 
the stamp of a tolerant, amusing and lovable 
companion.” 
(one volume, 30/- net.) 


A History of 
Christianity 


by Kenneth Scott Latourette 
The Dean of St. Paul’s 


“An astonishing performance and a great 
service to the universal Church. It combines in 
a remarkable way wide erudition with clear 
organization of the mass of material and a lucid 
narrative style.”’ 


The Times Literary Supplement 
“The value of this study lies in its comprehensive- 
ness, in its truly remarkable freedom from all 
conscious bias, and in its sustained effort to 
convey the procession of Christian events in 
history on one immense canvas.”” 

(1544 pages, 20 maps, 63/- net) 
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PICTURES 
OF BRITAIN’S PAST 


The history of Britaincan /. 
be studied with en- 
hanced pleasure with é 7 


the aid of the Ordnance 
Survey Period Maps :- 


ROMAN BRITAIN 
A map of Britain as it was 
during the period of Roman ~ 
occupation (55 B.C. to A.D. 410). 
BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES \ 
sheets). Maps showing sites of his- 
torical importance between the de- 
parture of the Romans (A.D. 410) and 
the accession of King Alfred (A.D. 871). 
MONASTIC BRITAIN (two sheets) 
Maps covering the period of British 
Monasticism from the Norman Conquest 
(A.D. 1066) to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries (A.D. 1539). 

ANCIENT BRITAIN (two sheets). Maps showing the most im- 
rortant visible antiquities older than A.D. 1066. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


Key to the land of Britain 


Obtainable from most booksellers and stationers. Published by the 
ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURBITON, SURREY 


By Appointment Cerebos Limited 
Table Salt & Pepper Manufacturers 
to the late King George VI 
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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


ROUND VERSUS FREEMAN 
Sir, From Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne, D.S.O. 


The interesting article on J. H. Round by L. G. 
Pine (May) refers to the famous Round-Freeman 
controversy on the battle of Hastings, and states 
that “‘ the affair has been much exaggerated.” | 
wonder whether this is true. Round himself, while 
conducting a party over the battlefield described it, 
with evident relish, as ‘‘ the fiercest historical con- 
‘troversy of this generation.”” Freeman was himself 
dead, and the article says that “‘ the attack was met 
and defended by the disciples of Freeman such as 
Sir Charles Oman.”’ It should perhaps be added 
that Sir Charles did eventually go far to accept 
Round’s standpoint regarding the famous “‘palisade” 
of Wace, and to incorporate it in his last edition of 
The Art of War in the Middle Ages. The disciples 
who figured most prominently in the controversy 
were T. A. Archer and Kate Norgate. 

The controversy was opened by Round in an 
article in the Quarterly Review in 1892, just after the 
death of Freeman, but actually written before it. 
Though all Quarterly articles were anonymous, the 
authorship of this article was apparently an open 
secret, and Round was answered by Archer and 
Miss Norgate in the Contemporary, Athenaeum, and 
finally in the English Historical Review. Round 
replied in the same periodicals. At first, each side 
maintained an outward show of politeness. Round 
was “the Reviewer,” or “an anonymous writer,” 
and Archer blandly compared him to “ my friend 
Round.” But when the controversy reached the 
pages of B.H.R., the fur began to fly. In October 
1893 Round wrote a signed article in that Review. 
Professor S. R. Gardiner, an Oxonian, was at that 
time its editor and he seems to have taken sides, for 
in the succeeding issue he led off with two articles 
by Archer and by Miss Norgate, extending in all to 
75 pages, in a fierce attack on Round. The latter 
replied, no less fiercely, in the following April. 

Few people nowadays will have time to wade 
through these pages, but there is much humour to 
be got out of them. Archer was terribly prolix and 
repetitive, but he was in some respects a profounder 
scholar than his opponent, and he made some 
shrewd hits. 

Round, in striking contrast, was terse, forceful 
and lucid. He was almost openly rude to Gardiner 
when the Editor enlisted the aid of two French 
experts and printed their opinions on the meaning 
of the crucial passage in Wace without first showing 
them Round’s own article. In the meantime Miss 
Norgate seems to have lost either her temper or her 
head, for she accused Round of “‘ deliberately choos- 
ing a periodical where the writers are bound to 
remain strictly anonymous.” This forced Round 
into the open and he obtained Mr. Murray’s consent 
to acknowledge his authorship of the original 
Quarterly article. He then carried the war into the 
enemy’s camp, accusing them in turn of “‘ perversion 
and suppression ” of his word, and complaining that 
“ it is difficult to follow Mr. Archer in his rapid and 
dazzling gyrations.” 

The point at issue was an involved one, depending 
on the exact meaning of archaic words in Wace’s 
poem. Gardiner accorded the—as he thought—last 
word to Archer and Norgate, but the redoubtable 
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Round managed to get in the last word for he incor- 
porated it in his Feudal England. This is now almost 
a classic whereas his opponents seem to have relapsed 

jnto silence. The leading historians, one by one, 
came over to Round’s side. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED BURNE, 
London, W.8. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ERNEST BOCK, DR. SC. POL. (Vienna). Member of the 
editorial staff of Reuter’s ; former correspondent in 
Spain ; author of various articles chiefly on com- 
munist countries. 


LORD DAVID CECIL, C.H., LITT.D. Goldsmith’s Profes- 
sor of English Literature, Oxford ; Fellow of New 
College. Publications include Life of Cowper, 1929 ; 
Sir Walter Scott, 1933 ; Early Victorian Novelists, 
1934; The Young Melbourne, 1939 ; Two Quiet 
Lives, 1948, etc. 


CHARLES DIMONT. Journalist and broadcaster ; 
author of Rundstedt, the Last Prussian, to be published 
shortly ; contributed British Guiana since 1600, 
January, 1954. 


A. G. KELLER. Read history at Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
now engaged on research at Merton College, Oxford. 


GEORGE E. RUDE, PH.D. One-time scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; shortly to take up an appoint- 


ment as Senior History Master at Holloway School, 
London. Contributor to Annales Historiques de la 
Révolution Frangaise ; Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research ; Economic History Review. 


GEORGE woopcock. Born in Winnipeg, educated in 
England, now living in British Columbia. Lecturer, 
broadcaster, author of biographies of Godwin, 
Appra Behn and Peter Kropotkin. His life of P. J. 
Proudhon is to appear shortly. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


MELBOURNE, THE YEARS OF REFORM, by Lord 
David Cecil. Greville Memoirs ; Creevy Papers ; 
G. M. Trevelyan : Lord Grey of the Reform Bill ; 
British History in the 19th century ; Arthur Aspinall : 
Lord Brougham and the Whig Party ; G. K. Clark : 
Peel and the Conservative Party ; Halévy : History 
of the English People in the 19th century ; R. Fulford : 
Royal Dukes ; J. L. Hammond : The Village Labourer. 


HOPS AND HISTORY, by Charles Dimont. A. C. 
Chapman : Brewing, 1912 ; C. A. Kloss: The Art 
and Science of Brewing, 1949 ; All About Beer, The 
Statist, London, 1952 ; King : Beer Has A 
History, 1947; André L Simon : Drink, The 
Pleasures of Life Series, 1948 ; G. R. Gayre : Wassail 
in Mazer of Mead, 1948 ; Patterns of British Life, 
Hulton Press, 1950. Several breweries have produced 
their own histories as well as other volumes concern- 
ing beer, and many of these reach a high literary 
standard. 


founded 1906 


PRESIDENT: W. N. MEDLICOTT, M.A., D.Lit. 


* SEPTEMBER 8th to 14th. 


WEST COUNTRY TOUR 


Lt.-Col. A. H. BurRNE, D.S.O., will lead this tour from the Royal York Hotel, Bath. A combination 
of coach drives and walking will take members to the Battlefields of Eddington, Lansdown, Deorham 
and Norton St. Philip : Castles of Nunney, Farleigh Hungerford and Castle Combe : Earthworks 
of Wansdyke, Bratton Castle and Battlesbury Camp. In addition, Stanton Drew Stone Circle, the 
mines of the Mendip hills, Wells Cathedral, Bradford-on-Avon Church, Lacock, Glastonbury and 


other places will be visited. 


Inclusive cost £12 7s. 6d. If you are interested, apply direct to 


“Lt.-Col. BurNgE, 29 Sheffield Terrace, London, W.8. 


_ THIs is only one of eight tours organized by the Historical Association this year, along with 
Publications, Revision Courses, Lectures and Exhibitions. 


2 A SUBSCRIPTION of 15s. entitles a member to all the services of the Association, or one of 7s. 6d. 


to all except the Journal History. 


59s KENNINGTON PARK ROAD — LONDON, S.E.11 
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Now you too can 


PHOTO - COPY 


Books, Documents, MSS., with a 


CONTOURA PHOTO-COPIER! 


Photo-copying now within your reach—with your 
own portable equipment. Clear, clean 100%, accurate 
hotoprints of any document—whether loose sheets or 
und-book pages, no matter how bulky the volume. 
Easy to operate; 4-second press-button exposures in 
normal room lighting ; no technical skill required. A 
CONTOURA Photo-copier quickly earns its low cost 
and becomes indispensable equipment. 


QUARTO (10” « 8”) £13 10 
FOOLSCAP (14” 83”) £20 10 
DOUBLE-FOOLSCAP (17}” 134”) £35 


Both main and battery-operated models. 
Write or telephone to 


CONTOURA PHOTOCOPYING LTD. 
56-60 Islington Park Street, N.1! 
(CANonbury 6190) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers. 


Please enter my subscription to History 


I enclose remittance for £1 13s. 
$5.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 


“HISTORY TODAY” 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


BYZANTINE SPARTA : MYSTRA UNDER THE DESPOTS, 
by A. G. Keller. A. A. Vasiliev : History of the 
Byzantine Empire ; W. Miller : The Latins in the 
Levant ; R. Byron and D. Talbot Rice : The Birth 
of Western Painting; D. A. Zakynthos : Le Despotat 
Grec de Morée, vol. I, Paris, 1932, vol. II, Athens, 
1953. 


THE FALL OF THE BASTILLE, JULY 14TH, 1789, by 
George Rudé. The most complete, yet somewhat 
dated, account of the social background is to be 
found in A. Babeau’s Paris en 1789 (Paris 1889), 
The best general accounts of the event are: J, 
Flammermont : La Fournée du 14 juillet 1789 (Paris, 
1892) ; P. Chauvet : L’Insurrection paristenne et la 
Prise de la Bastille (Paris, 1946); G. Lefebvre: 
Quatre-vingt-neuf (Paris, 1939), pp. 107-38. The 
text of the minutes of the Assembly of the. Paris 
Electors is reproduced by L. G. Wickham Legg in 
Select Documents . . . of the French Revolution 
(Oxford, 1905 » vol. 1, pp. 49-95. Other specialized 
accounts are by P. Caron, “‘ Une tentative de contre- 
révolution en juin-juillet 1789” in the Revue 
d’ Histoire Moderne, viii (1906-7), 5-34, 649-78 ; and 
by A. Begis : Le Registre d’Ecrou de la Bastille de 
1789-1792 (Paris, 1880). The best short accounts 
in English are those given by J. M. Thompson in 
The French Revolution (Oxford, 1943), pp. 45-59} 
and by G. Lefebvre in The Coming of the French 
Revolution (trans. R. R. Palmer, Princeton, 1949). 


MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO, by G. Woodcock. Egon 
Corti : Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexico (trans. 
1929) ; Gaulot: L’Expedition du Mexique (1861- 
1867), 1906 ; H. M. Hyde : Mexican Empire, Maxi- 
milian and Carlota, 1946; José Luis Blasio: 
Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, Memoirs of his 
private secretary (trans. 1944); Rodolfo Reyes: 
Benito Fuarez, 1935. 


Chaque semaine : 
Toute l’actualité 
littéraire et artistique 
dans 


CARREFOUR 


le grand hebdomadaire 
des 
élites francaises 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd, 
65 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
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